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FIVE MONTHS IN THE CALIBOUSE, | 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK. | 





Original. 


Arter visiting the city of St. Iago, I returned to Valparaiso, | 








where I soon offended a certain functionary by rebelling against 


his tyrannical authority; and was, consequently, waited upon 
at my lodgings by a guard of soldiers, who escorted me to the 
Calibouse. 


of a hill which overlooks the town and harbor. 


This is an old stone building, standing on the brow 
Its construc- || 


ion reminds one of an ancient castle ; while, having been much |! 
shaken and dilapidated by earthquakes, it presents very much || 
= | 


the appearance of a ruin, when seen from the shipping. The 
soldiers led me along unfrequented paths which wound circui- 
tously among the hills behind the prison, until we reached a wall 
vhich environed the citadel, and passing through a breach inade 


by an earthquake, were, in a moment, in the presence of the 
jailor. The turnkey’s wife ejaculated, ‘An Englighman!’—|}| 





while he hunted up his key, and led the way to my prospective 
place of abode. We first passed through an anteroom where || 


lay about a dozen soldiers, enjoying a hard slumber on raised | 


platforms, which served the double purpose of couch and table. | 


They started up and rattled their muskets as I entered, remarked | 
The 
jailor then opened two doors which led through a short passage 


that the prisoner was an Englishman, and laid down again. 


to my prison-room. He presented me with a lighted candle, 


told me the place was full of rats, and bade me good night. 


By the light of my candle, I exainined the apartment in which 


I was thus domiciliated. It was about fifteen fect square. In- 
deed, the eround had not even been levelled, but was varied with 
T can 
A small, 


grated window, high above my head, served the purpose of ad- 


hillock and hollow, like the contiguous land without. 


say nothing in favor of the cleanliness of the place. 





mitting a faint light in the day time. Upon the walls were 
etched the names of several individuals who had oceupied the | 
room before me, together with various pictures of ships, whales, | 
and men; also, several grotesque caricatures, with lines annexed, || 
not very complimentary to certain captains and others. After |! 
surveying these scrawls for some time, [ laid my head on a] 
large stone, and tried to sleep. I had fallen into a slight slum-| 
ber, when I perceived that something had happened to my can-| 
dle. 


rat, who had seized the blazing minister by the middle, and | 


I started up, and saw it in the mouth of a prodigious | 


was bearing it off with amazing celerity. I gave chase to the || 
audacious vermin, but, though frightened, he resolutely main- | 
tained his hold on the candle, and darted with it under the door. || 
The light was gone for ever, and [ again betook myself to sleep. 
I had not lain long, before I heard a rattling of chains, and 
then became aware that there was another prison-room adjoin- 
ing mine. I arose, and looking over the top of a double door, 
saw, through the crevice, about forty filthy beings stretched 


upon the ground. <A light was burning in their room, so that 


I could distinctly observe them as they lay. They were coyv- 
ered with filthy rugs and loaded with chains. 





On the next morning, the doors of this inner prison were 
opened, and the convicts passed through my room, and the || 
guard-house, to their work. Among them was a Frenchman, | 
whose appearance was more respectable than that of his coim- || 
panions. The rest were the most savage-looking fellows that | 
Tever saw. The jailor brought me three small cakes of bread || 


for my breakfast, and a pitcher of water. Atnoon, the convicts 


It con-}| 
sisted of beans, half-boiled, and without seasoning. After spend- 


returned to their prison, and dinner was brought in. 


ing a couple of days in this manner, I was taken from my 





| 
prison, and led before the tyrant whom T had offended. Our! 
conversation was not calculated to heal the breach, and I iin 
led back to my cell. A heavy chain was fastened to my ankle, 
which I wound about my middle, for the sake of | 
in walking. As I had nothing to do but sleep eat my || 
victuals, a book would have been very acceptable ; but I had 





: | 
convenience || 


and 


nothing of the kind, and, therefore, amused myself by writing 
on the walls. In the course of a couple of weeks, two sailors 
were thrust into my apartment, by order of their captain. — 
They congratulated me on their accession to my society; and 
when they were released — which was very soon— regretted 
deeply the lonely condition to which they were about consign- 
ing me. Their sympathy was altogether gratuitous; for the 








| partly attributed to their education. 


| would suffer severely in a comparison with thei. 


|with the Spaniard, an every-day affair. 


ing cries, 


he uttered net a word. 


‘ened — but not then to ery out with pain. 





task of keeping up a conversation, on the most ordinary topics, 


with these men, was burthensome in the extreme. I was glad 
when they were gone--and there was no unkindness, surely, 
in that sentiment. A couple of women next came to the prison, 
I was ush- 
ered into the large prison with the rest of the offenders. This 
apartment was much longer than mine, and contained a num- 


and I was obliged to give up my room to them. 


ber of prisoners, of various complexions and castes. 

I now feared that I should be obliged to converse, or be 
uncivil ; but soon discovered that the Spaniards would not in- 
terfere with my humor. My contemplations were never broken 
in upon; and when I felt disposed to say any thing, a willing 


jear was at my service. These men were very civil, which I 


Although apparently be- 


longing to the lowest class of society, they could all read 


well, and many of their notions were so chivalrous and high- 
toned, as to astonish me. The canaille of my own country 
Religion is, 
The high concerns of 


|;another world mingle with his most ordinary thoughts; and 


however criminal he may be, the charge of impiety can seldom 
be brought against him. Every evening, the convicts perform- 
ed divine worship. At the accustomed hour, Capoola—a pris- 
oner who had been incarcerated for murdering two women — 


arose, and, taking down a wooden cross from the wall, clap- 


ped his hands three times. The rest of the prisoners iim- 
{mediately arose, and formed in two lines leading from 


he apartment to the other. The utmost silence 


and decorum prevailed.— They then struck up a hymn, which 


one end of t 
they sung with much energy and apparent feeling. Prayers fol- 
lowed — and then, crossing themselves, the ceremony was con- 
cluded. They whiled away the evening with many sports; 
and even after lying down to sleep, some mischievous wights 
were on the move, who amused themselves by tying rags and 


papers to the ancles of others; which combustibles being set on 


fire, they laughed to see the victim of their sport struggle and || 
kick to free himself from the burning incumbrances. When || 


a thief was brought to the prison, he was inva 
in the yard before admission. A long black cowhide was used 
for this purpose, which being applied with great severity to the 
naked fiesh of the victim, caused him to utter the most piere- 

A young Spanish gentleman was ene day brought 
to the prison, and the lieutenant gave him a hint that he should 
be obliged to inflict the usual flagellation upon him. 


| vituperation upon the officer, that he was fain to withdraw. 
| But, on Saturday, when the court convened in the onard-house, 


the cavalier was ordered to come forth and receive his pun- 
ishment. He pleaded vehemently against the indignity —but 


he was overruled by the governor, and the black whip was 


brought. Out of regard to his feelings, however, he was al- 
lowed to receive the flagellation within the guard-house. The 
first blow fell heavy upon his bare skin. It was repeated. Still | 


About a dozen strokes were given him, 
every one of which drew blood, before his tongue was_ locs- 
He violently de- 
nounced the procedure, talked of the unnecessary disgrace 
which they were inflicting upon him, and loaded the governor 
with all the epithets that he could recollect or invent, until the 


hundred and thirtieth lash had beeen bestowed. He was then | 


east loose. He appeared much crest-fallen when he rejoined 


ithe other prisoners— said that he was disgraced for ever, and 


should quit the country. 

On another occasion, two small boys were ushered into the 
sations against them. The lads were immediately tied up, and 
whipped severely. They seemed to suffer more acutely than 
But the 
With fiendish eyes and pallid lips, she 
insisted on the repetition of their chastisement. 


any whose punishment I had previously witnessed. 
girl was not satisfied. 
Never did 
So thought the 
jailor too; for, becoming wearied with her clamor, and dis- 
gusted at her cruelty, he took her by the shoulders, and thrust 
her out of doors. Much too light a punishment for that female 
monster ! 

A young mulatto man next became my fellow-prisoner. He 
appeared very much like a gentleman, although his station in 
life was low. But I have always remarked that colored people 


woman appear so unlovely in my eyes before. 


jare more gencrous, more friendly and hospitable, than whites of 
ithe same condition in life. T derived much more satisfaction 
{from an intercourse with this amiable youth, than I had with 
| the white sailors who preceded him. He was my companion 
about three weeks, when he requested me to write a letter to 
|his captain, which I did, and he was immediately released. I 
| parted from him with regret. 

| The slight shock of an earthquake occasionally alarmed the 


jinmates of the prison; but I had been confined about three 


}months, before any thing worthy of note took place in that line. 
| It 


land the doors of both apartments were open. 


was Saturday. The court was sitting in the guard-house, 
The day had 
Suddenly a slight tremulous motion was 


| been calin and sultry. 


perceptible, and a roaring noise commenced, which grew louder 


and louder. The wovernor and his council seized their books 





and papers, and retreated. The trembling increased greatly, 


and the bellowing of the earth was fairly stunning. The pris- 
joners rushed through my apartment; and as the mortar and 
small stones came tumbling down upon my head, I began to 
conclude that it would be better for my own health to breathe 
Upon gaining the street, I saw the men on their 


the fresh air. 


The women 


knees, smiting their breasts and calling for mercy. 
and children were running over the hills, filling the air with 
T now 
jhad an opportunity to mark the conduct of Capoola, the mur- 


that melody peculiar to themselves on such occasions. 


derer, on a dangerous occasion. He steed erect and collected, 


looking upon the walls of the prison as they vibrated to and 
fro, and large masses of mason work fell at his feet, covering 
his beard and moustaches with powdered mortar. Just as the 


earthquake concluded, I saw his eyes slightly elevated to 








The young 
man was highly indignant, and poured forth such a torrent of | 


heaven. To my surprise, as soon as the danger was over, those 
who had been on their knees jumped up and laughed at one 


But 
had a recurrence of the 


another for the fear they had betrayed during the shock. 
We 


shock every half hour, though none so violent as the first. — 


the affair was not concluded. 





The prison walls were much shattered and eracked, and the 


The 


floors of our apartments covered with mortar and stones. 
] 


riably whipped || tiles from the roof lay in large heaps about the prison. 


A prisoner was thrust into my room, a few nights afterward, 


|whose theory of earthquakes was so singular, that it may be 


worth while to mention it. He maintained that one haif of the 


globe was heavier than the other, and that the two parts — like 


an apple cut in two—sometimes slid a little by one another, 


grating as they went, which occasioned the roaring and the 
trembling. 


| 
| <A few weeks after the earthquake and consequent excitement, 
i! . . . . . 
| the prisoners came in from their labor with portentous counte- 
A ‘revolution’ had 


{nances. I was soon let into the secret. 


broken out, and the mountaineers were expected, every night, 


to enter Valparaiso and take possession of the town. The con- 


victs entertained sanguine hopes of effecting their escape during 


the struggle. They commenced pounding the keys of their 





shackles in such a manner that they might be enabied to slip 


|off their chains at will. While one was thus employed, the 


rest would laugh and shout, as if at play, in order to drown the 


clinking sound occasioned by the operation. 
1] 7° 

| Night came. 
! 


| 
| 


There were several Spaniards of respectable 


appearance confined in the same apartment with myself. They 
told ine in a low voice that we should all soon be free, as the 
‘enemy was at hand. No disturbance, however took place until 
‘about eleven o'clock P. M., when I was awakened by the sound 
One 


general scream of the women followed next, and then the rat- 





| of horsemen dashing furiously by the walls of the prison. 


guard-house, followed by a girl, who was violent in her accu- tling of musketry. The jailor and lieutenant came rushing into 


our room, and asked my companions if they were willing to go 


,and fight the invaders. They joyfully acceded to the proposal. 


|T requested permission to go, teo, in the hope, that without dis- 
ying much military valor on the occasion, I might find an 
| opportunity to make a judicious use of my heels, and regain my 





| pla 


liberty. But the lieutenant said he had no control over me, and 
my request was not 


granted. The convicts were not idle ; they 


|threw large stones 


against their door, and tried every other 


j means to force it open. But the noise of contention without. 


the prison. An officer opened my door, and led a dozen sol- 


Liege that the new dynasty was about taking charge of 
| diers into my apartment. 


They were advancing upon me with 
| charged bayonets, when the jailor screamed, ‘ No! no! not him 
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—he is an Englishman!— The other room!’ The soldiers 
faced about, and the convicts ceased operations. Nothing mo- 
mentous occurred from that time until I was released from my 
prison-house, when I congratulated myself that I had boarded, | 
free of expense, for five months, like the ‘lilies of the valley,’ | 


who neither toil nor spin. 


A POEM DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT | 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, AUGUST 26, 1835. 








A VISION OF AMBITION. 


BY BENJAMIN DAVIS WINSLOW. 





Original. 


SONNET DEDICATORY—TO FREDERIC O, P——. 


Bricut gleams the light-house o’er the troubled sea, 
To the poor seaman on its billows tost, 
By foreign shores, at night, bewildered, lost, 
Tempests around him, breakers on the lea: 
So hath ‘hy friendship ever shone to me — 
A weary wanderer o’er life’s stormy wave, 
Bound for its haven calm and still, the grave — 
The brightest beacon of my destiny ! 
And if, as years glide on, the syren Fame 
Shail come with lifted hand and accents sweet, 
To crown thy brows, to breathe thy cherished name, 
Or lay her proudest honors at thy feet — 
Still kindly recollect this humble line, 
Affection writes for Friendship’s holiest shrine. 





A VISION OF AMBITION. 
I. 


Dawy faintly glimmered througi night-shadows dark, 
As near the strand I watched a little bark, 

On the light waves which curled the Summer sea, 
To break its moorings, toss impatiently. 

A youth was loitering on the pebbly shore, 

The far expanse of waters gazing o'er, 

With buoyant spirits panting for the time 

When he might seek some distant fairy clime, 
Guide his light bark, and o’er the ocean blue, 
With favoring breezes vanish from the view. 

The sun, emerging from his twilight shroud, 
Burst on the world, and tinged each flitting cloud; 
And the blue heavens, resplendent in their glow, 
Were brightly mirrored in the depths below: 
Visions of beauty in a wild attire 

Skimmed gaily o’er those plains of liquid fire ; 

A thousand boats danced on the shining seas, 
Their sails expanded to the morning breeze, 
Their pennons out, the rising day to greet, 

While strains of music murmured soft and sweet. 
Thus round the youth, as morn in glory broke, 
Cheered with its beams, right Joyously he spoke: 


‘Let fly the streamers, the sails unfurl, 

As the billows around my light barque curl; 
Unmoor the vessel! I must away, 

To join the waves in their gladsome play; 
To chase those sparkling bubbles which shine 
Like things of beauty over the brine; 

To follow yon vessels which onward sweep 
From wave to wave of the bounding deep. 
My spirit is bold— my boat is strong ; 

I have lingered idly here too long; 

The morning breezes the canvass swell. 
Away and away — dull shore, farewell!’ 


Yet ere he launched his barque upon the tide, 

An angel hovered lightly at his side, 

And thus in strains celestial spoke: ‘ Dear youth, 
Trusting thy heart’s simplicity and truth, 

Thy spirit pants to chase the painted things 
Bright only in the bard’s imaginings ; 

But learn of me — how fleeting — false though fair, 
These glittering scenes and brilliant pageants are : 
Yon shining bubbles are but doomed to play 

A little inoment — then to pass away ; 
Those gorgeons ciouds, in brightest tints arrayed, 
Long ere the dews of evening fall, must fade; 
Those fragile barks, by Summer billows tost, 

On sudden breakers will be wildly lost; 

And though, this hour, the tranquil waters sleep, 
And but a ripple stirs the halcyon deep, 

I mark beyond the tempest clouds arise, 

While lowering shadows fringe the smiling skies; 
Though bright its dawn and noon, the fickle day 
Mid angry storms is destined to decay. 

Then in the evening, reft of earthly trust — 

The heart’s affections dry as Summer dust — 
The friends of youth — ail friends — estranged and cold, 
With fond regret recalling days of old — 

Thou wilt confess that pleasure’s only beam 
Played, a dim halo, round life’s morning dream.’ 

Il. 

E’en as he spoke, he raised his magic wand, 

And bade the past before the youth expend — 
Then cried, ‘ Behold a scene of life, proud boy, 
With myriads pressing for each gilded toy ; 
Mark well yon phantoms as they onward pass, 

In imaged beauty, o’er the magic glass.’ 

Ill. 

Lo! where the school-boy, pansing on the way, 
Rests him at evening, wearied with his play. 

He hath pursued, e’er since the sunrise hour, 
The flitting butterfly from flower to flower; 

But, vain pursuit! as fades the setting sun, 

He sighs to think his victim is not won. 

















But will he sink to slumber light 
As fall the shadows of the night 
Amid the evening dew ? 
As from the distant forest shone 
A meteor, flitting fleetly on, 
Away the urchin flew. 


Tle chases after the fire-ftly lamp, 

Or will-o’-the-wisp in the midnight damp ; 
But will-o’-the-wisp in the mist looks dim — 
The fire-fly lamp fades away from him. 


Bafiled and worn, the trembling urchin weeps, 
Sinks on the ground, and, all-exhausted, sleeps. 
Type of Ambition, sterner after toil, 
And Disappointment then, as now, the spoil. 
Ah! thus, too oft, we mark the gifted boy 
Waste his life’s morning o’er some worthless toy, 
And in its evening, man, grown old and hoary, 
Pursue the meteor of earth’s fading glory. 

IV. 
In gathered shades of death and sorrow dark, 
Uncheered by e’en Hope’s meteoric spark — 
Shrouded in gloom no day will e’er dispel, 
Stands haughty Luciter, the Lord of Hell. 
A lurid crown adorns his burning brow; 
Ten thousand demons at his footstool bow, 
Shrink at his word, and tremble at his nod. 
‘Behold him, boy! How like a fallen god! 
He served in Heaven, but scorned its golden chains ; 
He sought a throne, and in these regions reigns !? 


‘Go, ask the Demon Monarch, boy, 
If his dominion yields bim joy.’ 


He mutters a curse, and sighs a sigh 


For vanished glories of days gone by. 


Tfark! hark! the startled nations shout afar, 
‘How art thou fallen, fallen Morning Stat ! 
Thou, who wouldst govern potentate o’er God, 
Art as the worm — the brother of the clod!? 

¥, 
With death-damp brow, and heavy-beating heart, 
As one by one the sands of life depart — 
With wasted form, and lustre-lacking eyes, 
Upon his couch the dying student lies. 
On mad Aimbition’s madder schemes intent, 
Health, strength and life have all been vainly spent. 
His pale lips move — but not in whispered prayer, 
Nor breathe his words of anguish and despair. 


‘The wisdom of the vanished ages, 
The learning of earth’s hoary sages, 

Is mine, is mine ; 
The tongues of ancient days, replete 
With richest lore and poesy, meet, 

Of bards civine ; 
All knowledge which the world affords, 
Garnered in Time’s long-gathered hoards, 
Are mine, are mine.’ 





‘Go, ask the dying student, boy, 
If earthly learning brought him joy.’ 


He speaks —the accents tremble on his breath ; 
The toils of years for aye are lost in death. 

VI. 
In festal halls, lit up by beauty’s glance, 
Mid musie soft, and gaily-tripping dance — 
The wor!«, the world of worldilings at her feet, 
Courting one word, one smile of promise sweet — 
Encireled by earth’s titled lordlings, stands 
The haughty queen of fashion’s heartless bands. 
For petty pomp, for transient sway like this, 
She turned aside from calm, domestic bliss, 
Bartered affection for a dotard’s gold, 
And broke the heart which fondly loved of old. 


‘Go, ask the perjured woman, boy, 
If such base triumphs yield her joy.’ 


With a borrowed smile, and a false caress, 
And honied accents, she murmurs, ‘ Yes.’ 
But believe her not; ’t is a word of sin; 
The heart is hollow and sad within. 


Vil. 
With wonder gaze upon earth’s mightiest man, 
Pausing, his conquered universe to scan, 
Myriads on inyriads worship at his fane, 
And offer vietims in the battle slain. 
The haughtiest monarch humbly bends him down, 
And doffs his sceptre and his jeweled crown. 
Onward they sweep, his all-prevailing bands, 
Over frozen North, and Asia’s burning sands; 
The loftiest Alp and Egypt's pyrainid 
In wreathing smoke and sulpliurous flame are hid. 
In every cline his conquering banners fly ; 
His cannon thunder through Italia’s sky ; 
Land after land reverberates the roar, 
Tiliits last echoes die along the shore. 


‘Go, ask earth’s mightiest victor, boy, 
If blood-stained laurels brought hiin joy.’ 


A bitter smile on his lips coth gleam, 
As he sighs, ‘’T is at best a glorious dream? 


A few more years have passed — where is he now? 
Where, where the laurels which adorned his brow? 
Behold the earth, awakened from the shock, 
Fetters her victor to an ocean rock — 

A vulture growing at his writhing heart, 

And mortal vainly bids the fiend depart. 























*T is o’er — he sleeps ; the sea-bird and the surge, 
The tempest breezes swell his only dirge. 

VIII. 
Hark to the gush of melody divine, 
Which wildly floats from Newstead’s haughty shrine ! 
The morning breezes catch the glorious strain, 
And earth re-echoes to its notes again; 
In every breast it wakes some tender chord 
To soft response ; the minstrel is adored ; 
The gathered nations of his glory breathe ; 
All hands are raised, his honored brows to wreathe 
With crowns immortal, while resplendant Fame 
High on her seroll records his titled name. 


‘Go, ask the ‘pilgrim poet,’ boy, 
If immortality gives joy.’ 


*Ten thousands knelt at my lighted shrine ; 
Could I call the heart of one votary mine ? 
My breast hath a void — it is empty still- 
Which earthly glory could never fill.’ 


His were the breathings of a haughty soul, 
Burning with passions reckless of control, 
And, though his harp to sweetest poesy rang, 
It could not soothe one agonizing pang ; 
It could not iull to even transient rest 
One wild emotion raging in his breast. 
Hated and hating. that strange man of pride 
Sped o’er the wave, and broken-hearted died. 

IX. 
The miser comes — his heart to Mammon sold — 
His life, his hope, his god, his all is gold. 
Fach day he adds a little to his store — 
Rach night he counts his golden treasures o'er, 
Then sleeps to dream, till morning shall begin, 
What wealth, what gains the coming day will win. 
When from such weary labors will he cease, 
And leave those marts for quiet, rural peace ? 
‘To-morrow, and to-morrow,’ he will say. 
‘Soul, take thine ease, for thon hast many a day 
Whose smiling dawns will make thee to rejoice.’ 
Tush! hark the echoes of that awful voice ! 
‘Thou fool! this night yield up thy earthly trust !? 
Gaze once again — his treasures are but dust. 

X. 
And, last of all the aspirants for fame, . 
A fool, pursuing his own shadow, came ; 
Though ever bafiled, still, from place to place, 
Unweariedly he followed up the chase. 


As o’er the mirror that phantom hied, 

The urchin smiled, and the angel sighed, 

And dropped a tear; for he thought him then — 
The fool follows on after wiser men. 


XL 
Vanished the mirror, and the phantoms fled 
Rack to the cities of the silent dead; 
While the proud boy and angel, hand in hand, 
Pause once again beside the wave-washed strand, 
And thus the spirit breathed his last adien: 
Youth, thon hast marked how fleeting glory’s hue — 
Ay, and hast seen that idle, false as fair, 
Ambition’s toils, Ambition’s prizes are. 
Vet deem not then no laurels thou canst gain — 
That all pursuit of glorious things is vain. 
tevond this shore, beyond that heaving sea, 
A better country spreads its charins for thee, 
Where angel fingers fadeless garlands twine, 
And hearts unchanging throb with love divine. 
Right onward, then, nor rest upon thy way, 





Save when some storm-worn mariner, astray, 

His frail barque shat ered by the tempest’s wrath, 
Bewildered, lost. shall cross thy trackless path ; 
Then pause in merey — needful aid extend, 

And guide him with thee to the only Friend. 

Or if, at times, wild storms shall hover dark, 

Still fix thy gaze upon that hallowed inark 

Which gilds the tempest with hope’s bow divine — 
Cling to the Cross, and conquer in that sign.’ 


NIL. 
Ie ceased — unfurled his wings, and upward flew, 
Yet, ere he vanished from the are of blue, 
Back to the earth one glance of pity threw. 
The youth embarked, and left the quiet shore, 
But mortal vision ne’er beheld him more. 
Trust we he reached that better, brighter land, 
For aye to mingle with the white-robed band, 
And with soft murmurs swell the hallowed song, 
Whose joyous echoes sweetly float along 
On balmy gales, through Ed n’s radiant bowers. 
Great Spirit, grant that such a fate be ours, 
And kindly bid —as every rolling year 
These bands of youths impatient linger here, 
Their untamed sonls with wild ambition rife 
To chase the bubbles on the sea of life— 
Some angel visitant descend to guide 
Their fragile barques o’er that tempestuous tide, 
And point them onward to the haleyon shore 
Where tempests lull, and surges cease to roar — 
The home of rest, to Faith’s clear eye revealed, 
Where tears are dried, and stricken hearts are healed. 
Griefs — have ye watched the earliest glance of day 
Melt the grey shadows of the night away ? 
Tears — have ye marked yon glorious golden orb 
The morning dew-drops from the hills absorb ? 
So Heaven’s first hour repays the pangs of years ; 
One radiant smile dispels earth’s inyriad tears! 
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THE OMNIBUS, 
AND THE LADY WHO WOULD CARRY HER OWN BUND 
BY H. 


LES 


HASTINGS WELD. 





Original 





A pea may be learned in the world, by keeping the eyes open ; 
they are the main avenues to the brain, and should be unlimitedly 
indulged — permitted to look at all des 
into all sorts of places. 





riptions of persons, and 
In Allan Cunningham’s Lives of Sculp- 
tors and Painters, an artist, — no matter what artist, it is sufli- 
cient that he was debased with the too common alloy of genius, 
—an artist is described as fond of low society. He was one 
evening surprised carousing, ‘ hail fellow well met,’ with a group 
of drunken fishermen. In extenuation he held up an exquisite || 
pencil-sketch of the scene, and pleaded the pursuit of his avo- 
cation as an excuse for his debauchery. Somebody, with a lite- 
rary appetite somewhat similar to the natural appetite of a man 
who would eat a kersey over-coat, for the nourishment contained 
in the wax on the tailor’s thread, says there is no book, however || 
The || 
like remark may be applied to the observation of men and things. 


vile or trashy, from which some good may not be gleaned. 


— Artists, novelists, editors, and magazine writers, must, like 
Leigh Hunt’s pigs, ‘run up all manner of streets,’ in pursuit of | 
subject matter for pencil and pen. 
it follows, that to sketch the Coliseum, it is necessary to do ail 
that Romans do; or that to understand the whale and smalle 
miscellanies of the deep, it is necessary to carouse with fisher- 
I wash my hands of fiat conclusion, Allan Cunningham's 
artist to the contrary, Still, to be noticed or | 
read, artists and scribblers must be of, and among men. 


men. 
notwithstanding. 





live altogether for the past, they will live as if they were not, 


| 

| 

among the matter-of-fact people of this ‘ working day world.’ | 
Nine readers in ten prefer an account of what has passed under | 


their noses to an elaborate history of the court intrigues of the 
Celestial Empire, and would rather read the history of yesterday, 
than a statement of the grounds of quarrel among the operatives 
of Babel, who ‘turned out’ for a new grammar. — Hence the 
rage for newspapers. — Now for the omnibus. 

‘Omnibuster ’ is the London name, the legitimate title of the 
vehicle in the classic dialect of Alsasia. The same ‘ coves 
Why thus called, 
determine, but certain I am, that to commence the word witha 
borans would be better orthography, and make a fitter title ; 


the attendant boy a‘ Cad.’ 


for, among the numerous freshmen and graduates of the stable, 
a‘ worse ’ or a‘ sadder’ set of saucy little incarnate outrages, | 
never dodged horses’ heels. — An omnibus is a miniatare world | 
—a Noah’s ark, in which representatives of every class of so- | 
ciety are wont to congregate —in a word, a place where it is 
pleasant, profitable, and necessary to keep the eyes open. When 
an observing man takes a seat in it, there 
Ts speewtation in the eyes 
Which he doth glare withal. 

His fellow-passengers are his property, and play, in his imagi- 
nation, the parts he assigns to them. Maelzel manages figures 
of wood and metal, with leathern articulation to their limbs, and 
leathern lungs; your omnibus Prometheus has a new set of 
puppets at every ride — bona fide breathing ones. 

] often ride in an omnibus — as much for ninepence worth of 
acting without previous rehearsal, as for economy in time. 

All the coach is a stage, 
And all the passengers are merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances — 

And, to preserve the likeness, little 


Cad jingles his bell — very 
like the signal to the scene-shifters. 


I found myself, upon an 
evening sometime since, among no common-place set of jate- 


| 
But by no means think that | 


r|| ‘Ves,’ 





call | 


linguists must | 


| with whom she is unacquainted; such liberties can only be 

taken with those who are, or have been intimates. They were 

| once rivals — I was positive of it. ‘Thank ye for nothing,’ the 

‘lady with the bundles did not say; but her looks spake it, as 

she run the gauntlet to the door, with a parcel under each arm 
— the breathing bundle on the side where sat her uncomforta- 
‘ble little quondam friend. 

‘Go ahead!’ shouted Cad. 

| did the lady —a head and whole length into the mud ! 

| was a ‘ bubbling cry ’— not like that of 

| 

| 


Some strong swimmer in his agony, 


but like a weak infant in a state of — smothering to death. 


” splash. 
Stop!’ echoed your humble servant. 


The coach went ahead, and so} 
There |} 


4 
‘Stop!’ sung out the comfortable old gentleman, as he heard | 


_— . ae 
was just pleased to mention, and hearing you doubt that most 
veracious, yet tame history of some of the wonders of my-dwel- 
ling place, I am here to satisfy your unbelieving mind that it is 
as true as any thing which has yet appeared on your poor earth 
— excuse me — respecting yon paradise in the air.’ 


‘And why should you,’ said I, 


drawing my breath a little, 
‘why should you interest yourself about my belief or disbelief 
in these matters ? 








| It can be of no importance to you.’ 


‘I beg your pardon,’ replied my visiter, ‘ it is of consequence 
To let you at once into the seeret of the matter, we 


Moonies are in the habit, 


to me. 


by way of amusement, of selecting 
some one from the earth to watch and hover over, as they jour- 


ney through their short lives ; and ‘t is now many years since I 


have watched every motion, and I might almost say very 
thought, of yours.’ 
| 
1 





‘Pugh!’ said the uncomfortable little lady, as she turned up 


her nose expressively ; let her husband pick her up.’ 


She might have spared her breath. Omnibusses and seventy- | 
|fours are not stopped for trifles; and the lady was left to pick 
up herself and bundles as she might. 

‘ No wonder she fell,’ said the old man. 
‘No,’ 
And 
| boys ae 
\| 
i| 





said the young woman. 


‘No, said I. 


| 
‘These infernal omnibus drivers and | 
‘The omnibus is well enough,’ said the old man. 
said the young woman. 
| I was puzzled. 
| ‘You see,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ that young lady ’"— 
* Not so very young, uncle.’ 
mt ‘ No—no more she is; but she ’s younger than she looks. 
Let ’s see — she was born in the Fall of Is—, the Spring of the | 
same year ’— 
‘Oo!’ 
‘What ’s the matter ?’ 
‘Such a dreadful jolt! 
‘ Exactly,’ 











’ 


I declare, an omnibus is a nuisance. 
said [; ‘still it is well enough.’ 
The comfortable old man laughed, 
| young woman looked daggers at me. The old gentleman con- | 
| tinued — | 


and the enceanferteble | 


‘She always would carry her own bundles. I ’ve known her 


since she was that high. She ’d have her own way, ‘spite of| 
father and mother, and she would marry whom she pleased. 
So she was always getting into trouble ’— 

‘Yes,’ 

‘And she always manages to get out again.’ 

‘Umph !’ and a toss of the head and curl of the lip. There 
was effect ! — light and shade — for the upper lip cast a shadow 
|in the lamplight, like a pair of black moustaches. 

‘She married a likely young fellow enough — poor — but she | 
did not care for that, you know. 





Others would have been ¢ lad | 
to have supplanted her.’ Here he looked quizzingly at the un- | 
comfortable little lady, and I looked where he did; 
trying to make something out of the palpable pitch darkness, | 
| through the coach door. 


‘ She would carry her own bundles, and now she must, whether 
| she will or no. Family of children — husband poor and proud 


— young ladies that ’— 


Ting-ting-ting —‘ The gentleman what stops at ———.’ ] 
| left the coach, and lost the moral. 


But I have become acquaint- | 
led with the heroine of the omnibus, and her history, since ;| 
| and, whatever temporary difficulties ‘ carrying her own bundle ’ 
|may have led her into, I am convinced that she has lost nothing 


jin the end, by her independence and decision. 


| DISCOVERIES IN THE MOON, 








riel for the fancy. At my left was a comfortable old gentle- 
man, comfortably settled in the world — at least I set him down | 
as such. Opposite him was an uncomfortable little young lady, | 


uncomfortably unsettled — unmarried, possibly, and waiting for || 


ahusband. She might have been the old gentleman’s 


| 
s daugh- || 


ter — perhaps his ward only; but, at any rate, he had the nom- || 


inal charge of her. Easy old gentlemen seldom have more than 


the name of guardians over uneasy young ladies ; if they are | 


fathers, they have not even that. Opposite me, in the other | 


corner, was a young lady with two bundles, one of which was }| 


aninfant. We four had the end of the omnibus next the horses. 


Of the rest of the passengers I saw nothing, except when a jolt 
They might have been quite as remarkable personages as ac 
were, but, like thousands in the great world, went without 
notice — not because they were inherently unworthy of it, but} 
because they were not in the light! 

The Cad touched the bell. ‘Lady what stops at 
Miss — beg your pardon — Mrs. made demonstrations of an in- 
tention to disembark. ‘Shall I take your bundle?’ She did 
not so much as answer me. My comfortable friend offered ser- 
vice with as bad success, while his uncomfortable little ‘w: 
thrust both feet across the coach. 
convinced me that, though the two ladies had evinced an evi- 
dent desire to become ‘better strangers,’ they were, neverthe- 


less, acquainted. No lady of true good-breeding insults one 


| 
t| 
of the carriage threw their noses forward, out of the shadow. 


| 
urd 
This obliging mancuvre 


NUMBEFR 


I 
_ 


BY MISS P. PARTERRE, 


Original 


| 
} 
| 

Methovght Tsaw and heard it all 
| Ina dysp 
| 


believe a word of it — net a word!’ 
| down the New-York ¢ Sun,’ 


‘T pont said I, throwing 

wherein was set forth a most won- 

derful account of recent discoveries in the Cape of Good Hope's 
‘Moon.’ 
‘And why 


elbow. 


not?’ said an exceedingly musical voice at my 

I started to find the sanetum of my own private room thus! 
| violated by an unannounced visiter, and felt that I turned pale 
at secing a light and delicate figure suddenly 


standing by my 
| side, robed in a sky-blue gauze, so disposed as to cover, while it 


?* lai not conceal, a fairy shape, whose symmetry nothing but my 


brightest midnight dreams and still more dreamy romance read- 
| 
\|ing, had ever before presented to my imagination. | 


|| Who, inthe name of all that ’s wonderful in the moon or on! 


the earth, are you?’ I stammered out, ‘ that have thus dared’ — 

‘You have hit it at once, my dear,’ — my lip curled a little, | 
despite my fears. —‘ I come ‘in the name of all that ’s wonder- 
ful,’ from the moon ; but do n’t be alarmed at my familiarity. _| 


2 | 
I am one of your own sex from that beautiful luminary you | 





| 
\} 
| 


said the young lady. \\¢ ; 
: tied |,is not owing, as they have erroneously asserted, to the sinall 
|| density of the materials 


but she was || 


tie dream, 1| 


I ieaveil, oni believe I thanked. ‘Then I have actually a 


guardian angel —such as | used to read some of my fellow- 


||creatures were blessed with in days of romance and fairy ?’ 


‘ Not exactly a guardian angel, my dear, but crea- 
We 


actions ; but 


for we are 
tures like yourselves, though somewhat longer lived. 
know not your thoughts, nor ean we control your 
‘when you are pleased to express an opinion in so loud, and — 
excuse me for saying it— in so angry a tone as the one I have 
just heard, we must be supposed to know what you mean, 
j unless we are cursed with more than mortal deafness.’ 

| I bowed again to my polite Mooney, and supposed I blushed 
no matter. 
‘And what has all this to do with my opinion of this hoax ?’ 


‘Simply this much — I will convince you it is nof a hoax !’ 


again, from the tingling of my face — but of that, 


‘That, my celestial madam, you cannot do, unless you can 
bring evidence to my eyes as weil as to my ears.’ 

‘You have hit it again — the very thing | was going to pro- 
pose to you. 


What say you to an aerial journey to the Cape of 


Good Hope, or perhaps you would like a more lofty flight to the 


|| moon itself? ’ 


1 ‘'To either place, with all my heart,’ replied T, laughingly — 


‘always provided, as father says, ‘ you show me the how and 


ithe wherewith.’ 
| ‘ Nothing easier, my dear. You may remember your philos- 
lophers have calculated that with us the same muscular force 
has six times the power that it has with you.’ 

I bowed, for I did not remember any such thing. 

‘They We have more 


than six times the power of the inhabitants of the earth, but it 


i! 
| are right i in part, but mostly wrong. 


of the moon, or the comparatively 

feeble gravitations of bodies on the moon’s surface, or any other 
|| such arrant nonsense, but simply that we are possessed of more 
|| power than you, whether we aré on the earth or in the moon. 
I will not stop to discuss the reason or wisdom of all this — our 
own philosophers have wasted volumes on the fruitless subject, 
and find themselves just where they started. 
This little arm,’ 
hand in the air —‘ with this little 
I could rock your house 


It is enough we 
have the power. said she, lifting her delicate 
arm, strange as it may scem, 
But 
enough of this —I have the power, and can whisk you off, 

|| you wish, like Conie, 


| what say you?’ 


as easily as you would a cradle. 


a ray of light, any where you please. 
| *To the moon —to the moon, then, at all events, and skip 


|| the Cape of Good Hope,’ 
| ‘That will be easier to me than you. 


said I, willing to carry on the joke. 
Have you the courage 
to mount up in the air, and sail far— far above the 
you now inhabit ?’ 


world 
| ‘Try me.’ I trembled at the thought, but I resolved to put a 
good face on the matter, for I still thought it would all end in 
moonshine. 

‘T fear your courage will fail, but I will try you’ — and her 
little figure began to move airily about the room, and from amid 
the folds of her dress sparkled out two beautiful wings. which 
; waved and fluttered in the air, scattering the contents ot my 
wer ires in all directions. 


al 


‘But shall | not change my dress? — you see how Tf look,’ 


said I, wishing to gain a little time and courage, and beginning 
to think [I should really be carried off. 

‘No, Miss wo to see, and not to hx . and 
do n't linagine that every body will be looking at you, for, little 
as you know of us, 
the earth, to gaze long at one ; so, if you please, we will sturt 
iminediately.’ 


Vanity ; you see) 


we are too familiar with the inhabitants of 


Clasping me with one arm, she lifted me as easily as [ would 
a pitcher of water, and darting through the open window 
in the moonlight. Mountain, 


themselves beneath our feet. 


we 
stream, and valley 


QO, it was a bean- 


rose rapidly 


began to collect 


tiful sight, but as flecting as beautiful. The bright earth bathed 
in the full glory of the harvest moon: was spread like aa un- 


rolled scroll below us; hill, tree, and steeple-stop glittering in 
the live moonlight like a gilded picture ; streams flashing along 
the valleys, like chains of sparkling diamonds ; valleys in deep 
shadow, but just showing forth the fantastic forms of huge trees 
in their depths ; and all presently mingling and tossing together 


in rich confusion, like the wild imagery of a dream. But our 


\| flight was too rapid to adit of more than one glance at thie 
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scene, and it was soon huddled together in a promiscuous mass | 
—a mingled streaking of light and shade, like the fluttering of | 
a gilt banner before my eyes, till all was lost in the full sight | 
of one large, round orb below me, as if a thousand moons had | 
been rolled together and formed into one giant globe of splendor. | 

On — on — we sped with the swiftness of thought — away — | 
away into the upper air till my brain whirled. | 


with emotion, and lost all sight and knowledge of what Was | 


T became eiddy 
Se . 


about me. How long we journeyed on, I know net; but I was 


brought back to sight and knowledge by a sensation of pain, as 


i: ten thousand little imps were pinching me all over. I mus- | 
tered breath enough to ask my guide, as I clung to her delicate | 
limbs like a sun-fower clinging for support to a violet, ‘ What, 
what is the matter with me?’ | 

‘Ah, ha!’ laughed my little pioneer, and the clear tones of} 
her voice filled the air like the ringing of a silver bell: ‘a closer | 
garment this moon air, than any of the pinching apparatus you | 
ladies invent on earth,’ and she laughed again, clear and joy- | 
ously ——* but never mind -- after you become a little used to it, 
“t will seem as nothing.’ | 

‘Bu’, said [, getting more and more alarmed, ‘TI shall die in| 
getting used to it.’ 

‘No fear of that, my dear. lam no murderer. To be sure, 
it is rather an uncomfortable feeling at first, but ’t is the novelty 
of it which makes it oppressive.’ 

I held my breath and suffered silently until the feeling les- 
sened toa sensation like that one might be supposed to feel, | 
moving through deep waters which moaned and waved as they 
were foreed away from their quiet bed—and presently recov- 
ered enough to see, what pain had prevented me from seeing 
before —a beautiful landscape clothed in verdure, and glowing 
in the morning sunlight —a landscape, glorious beyond any 
thing I had ever beheld or imagined —its character peculiar, 
and exquisitely fascinating — wreught by a Hand that T had as 
yet never believed engaged upon creations more lovely than 
the continual beauties which had charmed and delighted me, 
during my anterior existence. 

‘Where are we now, and what is this beautiful paradise to 
which we are coming?’ 

* You have hit it again. This is indeed a paradise when com- 
pared with your dullearth. This is the moon, and yonder ’— 
pointing as she spoke to a little sapphire temple, the roof spark- 


he 


ine like a bed of diamonds in the sunlight—* yonder is my 


hk yihit?. 


Is it not beautiful? ’ 
* Beautiful — beautiful,’ echoed I, perfectly bewildered with 


the splendor of the scene before me. All pain was forgotten. 





J was too full for words. All that ny heated imagination had 


ever dreamed —all that erazy book-inakers had ever dreamed 
for me —all the most brilliant imagination could conjure up, — 
faded wholly into insignificance before the magnificent prospect 
that now dazzed and delighted me. Hovering awhile in the 


asifto feed our eyes with the sight, my companion pointed 








out to me some of the innumerable beauties that crowded my 
ight with splendor. 

lininediately below us flourished the garden of her home.— 
ae ij 
Filled 


growing in wild lixuriance, and ceyering the eround between 


in profusion with the most rare and beautiful flowers. 
the emerald walks which intersected each other in various and 


fanciful turnings, they spread their many-colored blossoms over 





the suriace as smooth and even as the pile on our richest velvet. 
It formed the most beautiful carpet with which Nature ever 


covered soil. Flowers of every size and hue, and of mos’ 





exquisite fragrance, opened their various-tinted leaves to the 
morning, and were actually singing their orisons, as our earthly 


I? TT 


morning hymns fioated out sweetly in the 


+ 


s are wont to imagine terrestrial flowers to do. and their 





r, like the subdued 


peal of an organ heard through the sounding aistes of a forest. 


At regular intervals around the garden were tall trees covered 
with rich blossoms, their long branches waving gracefully in the 
perfumed breeze, as if to warn away all harm -from the choice 
flowers beneath them — every leaf joining in the sweet hymn, 
In the middle of the 
garden glowed a lake like one sheet of elitterine gold, waveless 


as it lifted up its silver side to the air. 


and transparent as the blue air above us. Yet ever and anon, 


ed surface would be broken by some sporiive fish dart- 





its pol 


ing out of its placid depths and falling again to its erystal home, 





breaking the surface into a thousand brilliancies, like dashing 
stained elass on the earth in sunlight—while the cireular 
waves soitly rolling outward froin the spot, seemed a coil of 


golden repes thrown sincethly upon the water. Above, around, 


ae 
aia 


beneath us, thousands of birds, of every variety of form 
and plumage, floated in the light, filling it with their melodious 
Voices as they joined in the song of the flowers, making the 
whole air rich and heavy with their united harinony. 

I had hardly begun to run my eyes a second time rapidly 
over the beanties of the spot, ere we deseended to a small door 
formed of amethyst, which led directly into the litile temple. 


My comnani as sc as we alielted. setiine aia 
aly coinpanion, as soon as we aliguted, setiing me upright on 
. i s ’ ~s 








my feet, touched with her tarer fincer the purple deor, which 
sent forth melodious sounds like the chime of musiczl classes 
g : 


as it swine softly open te admit ns, 








| 
| 


Whoever is familiar with Scott, remembers well the above 


to the public. 
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NUMBERL 


BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUN. 





Original. 





THE HOUSEHOLD. 
I. 


Tue roof is old. The moss-tufts green 





Cover each crevice, and their sheen 
Is diamond-geunmed with dew : 
A rosy girlof summers five, } 
Her features fair and glowing, 


Plays in the sun, so all-ative, 

Her locks so light and flowing, 
She seems a fairy-child —a sprite, 
Just born to gratify the licht — 

A vision sweet and new. 

i. 
A laughing boy, above a well, 
Is peeping down. He cannot tell 

What spirit is below. 

Ne wonders if he sees an elf; 
It langhs when he is langhing. 


SS en 


Is it the semblance of himself. 

Or some one water quafiing ? 
To find the truth, he calls aloud. 
The bey is proud, 


Echo but moeks. 
And chiding says, ‘ I know.’ 
Hil. 


Within a porch, upon a chair 


Time-worn, and rich with carving rare, 
Supported by a staff, 
A grandfather, with wrinkled face 


And grey eyes dimly sparkiing, 


Is watching some far 
As twilight there 


With anxious mind, — til cown a steep 





A boy and girl like lieht fawns Teap, 


Spring to his knee and laugh. 
IV. 

Amid its glooms 
! 


A grave-yard walk! 
Two marble slabs denote the tourbs 


d 


s power — 








O¢ two, with whoin decay 





The grace of life and beauty 


Whose primal virtues burning 





Were not the shadows ofan hour, 
But winged-doves heavenward turning ! 
Joined in their lives, in death they slet P, | 





And ever more for them will weep 


That orphan boy and maid. 








PREJUDICE. | 


Original 


They think mair o’ wha says a thing than o’ what ’s said.—Ba ‘Ile Jarvie. 


remark of the good Baillie. His werds are as true now as 
when they were first uttered, and will apply as well to cur own 
country and age, as to the country and the age of Rob Roy Mac 
Gre vor. 


Preju- 


dice, as that sagacious observer of human nature well knew, is 


The remark illustrates well the force of prejudice. 


2 weed, than which none is easier to take deep root in the mind 
of man. It often arises from the merest trifles, but when cnee 


it has cbtained a hold upon the mind, it forces even judgment 


and reason to yield to its sovereign sway. 

Take an example. Mr. John Smith makes a speech at the | 
eancus. He is unfortunately unknown; er rather he is unfor- 
tunately known only as Mr. John Smith. His remarks are 
remarkably sensible, perhaps, for they are the result of a long 
and mature consideration of the subject. But alas! they are 
either not attended to at all, or attended to only to be ridiculed 
and sneered at. Is he warm with zeal and ardor in the cause 


he wishes to advance? ‘He rants.’ Is he dificient or embar- 


rassed? *He will never do,’ they say,‘ fora public speaker ; 
he has no fire—no energy of manner — how absurd for him to, 
try!’ Being a good-natured man, he sits down before he has| 
half finished, in order that he may leave an audience for the, 


The 


They assent to all his opinions as 


next speaker. 





He is followed by the grect Mr. 
audience are enraptured ! 
soon as he utters them. He has no need of demonstrations and | 
arguments to convince oer persuade. He has only to sy that) 
the thing is so, and he is unhesitatingly believed. The andi-| 
ence clap, stamp, shout, and express their approbation of what 
he has s: The great man 
tukes his seat, almost persuaded that what he had said was, 





id by the most uproaricus applause. 


really brilliant, so used has he got to this kind of incense. —} 
The cool, impartial cbserver sees through the whole affair, and. 
repeats to himself inwardly the remark of Baillie Nicol : ‘ They| 
think mair o’ wha says a thing than o’ what ’s said.’ | 


So too with the writings of obscure individuals. How often) 








down by the crities, who, if they were willing to epen their 
3 . : . eH 
eves and use their reason, would come to a very different opin- | 


n, merely because they are the works of one who is unknown 
We cannot cite an example mere striking or 


i 





do we see truly meritorious performances condemned and put), 


"more to the purpose, than the reception of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, by the public, on its first appearance. Waller, one of the 
first poets of the age—or at least so considered at the time— 
‘thus notices it ina letter to a friend ; ‘John Milton, the old blind 
| schoolmaste r, has written a poem on the fall of man, remarkable 


‘only for its extreme length.’ Waller’s word was taken for it — 
‘John Milton, the old blind schoolmaster,’ echoed all the critics, 
|¢attempt to write a poem on the fall of man? — Ridiculous 


‘indeed!’ The whole world was in a ‘broad grin’ at the very 
idea, and ‘John Milten, the old blind schoolimaster, sold the 
leopy-right of his immortal poem for the paltry sum of four 
pounds. ‘Men 
think mair o’ wha says a thing, than o’ what ’s said,’ observes 


‘Shame on the age!’ cries the enthusiast. 
the philosepher. 

A Wordsworth may write with puerile simplicity, and a Cole- 
ridge indite blank verse that is nearly half as intelligible as the 
unknown tongue — which it would puzzle a Chaldean sage or 
a Philadelphia lawyer to unravel—and no one dare draw a 
breath against it, lest he should forfeit all pretensions to taste 
or talent. But let an incipient poetaster trust himself to write 
any such thing, and lo! the whole pack ef critics set up their 
notes and bark at him: 

Both mongrel, preppy, whelp, and hound, 

And curs of low degree. 
The fact is,‘they think mair o’ wha says a thing, than o’ 
what ’s said.” A man must become a Wordsworth or a Cole- 
ridge before he can expect to gain applause for puerility, or 
fame from opaciiy and utter impenetrability. Celebrity covers 
a multitude of sins. 

No one can forget, in this connection, the treatment of our 
Savior while on earth. ‘Can any good thing come out of 


Nazareth?’ was the question of the unbelieving Jews. They 
chose rather to discredit the evidence of their senses and theic 
reason, than to believe that any Nazarene could be a good man, 
much less a teacher of goodness. Even in his own town was 
his divine mission not acknowledged, and his instructions dis- 
regarded. 
This is the spirit which has continued to pervade all ages and 
It will 


be a happy period when men shall cease to be influenced by 


For they said, ‘Is not this the carpenter’s son ?’ 
countrics, all ranks, conditions, and sects of mankind. 
prejudice, and shall begin to think less ‘o’ wha says a thing, 


and mair o’ what ’s said.’ 





ON THE CONDITION OF ANIMALS. 


BY LE PHILOSOPHE SANS SIX SOUS ET SANS SOUCL 


Original 
A merciful man is merciful to his beast. 

I am one of those idle, philosophical personages who saunter 
through the worl’, continually projecting schemes which are 
never carried into action ; full of a theoretical benevolence, 
but knowing nothing of its practice ; long-winded disputants in 
newspapers, but small talkers in publie ; living in retirement in 
the midst of crowds, and looking on life as a drama played by 
bustling actors. A sort of intellectual epicure, I please myself 
with noting happy events —nor do IT take cegnizance of evil 
things, unless they are brought directly in my path. Iam ao 
accuser of my fellows, and can turn a deaf ear to querulous 
complaints ; but when enormities are acted in the face of day, 
and obtrude themselves on my notice, as [ gaze upon the crowd 
with an observing eye, [ cannot avoid lifting my humble voice, 
and erying out against them. Among the offences which come 
beneath my notice, is the treatment accorded to dumb animals 
by unfeeling owners. 

What animal is nobler than the horse? his neck is § clothed 
with thunder.’ His form is of the fairest symmetry — he is 
docile, cbedient, faithful—and yet what animal experiences 
more cruel treatment? How is obedience taught him, when, 
in the pride of his youthful strength, he is brought from the 
flowery pastures ever which he has roamed with no guidance 
but his own wild will, to be subjected to the rough mastery of 
the enrb, and the galling weight of harness? His terrers are 
treated as the offspring of a stubborn spirit, and his mistakes 
are resented as wanton and rebellious faults. His streneth is 
wasted in the hard task of ploughing, and his spirit is broken 
by the eart-whip or the spur. Perhaps, under the infivence of 
eaprice or fashion, his owner decks his tail and ereps his ears. — 


fsent toa city stable, he is over-tasked —centinually on the 





road, driven by unfeeling ruffians, and generally ill-fed by those 
who hire him, who, while they pamper their bodies with ducks 
and champaigae at the taverns where they stop, suffer the faith- 
What to 


him are the gorgeous ornaments of his harness, and the splendor 


ful animal to champ the bit, in solitary abstinence. 


of the equipage he draws? The Sabbath is no dey of rest for 


! 


him. In Summer, it brings the weekly excursion to Nahant — 


in Winter, the toil of sleighing, overloaded with brass bells that 


convey no music to his ears. In time he fails and becomes 
callous to the whip. Then a raw is resorted to—a place laid 
‘bare by the contrived rubbing of harness, or the direct applica- 
If this fail, he may be sent to the kuecker’s 


‘shambles —but he eftener drags a clam-cart, ill-fed, ill-used, 


tion of a blister. 
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despised. Ts the fate of the ‘ high-mettled racer’ happier ? — 
He is fed, groomed, caressed — it is trae —but the terrible ex- 
ertion of the race often proves too much for him. Mere erau- 
lation will goad a running horse to the brink of death — but a 
more substantial stimulant, the spur, precipitates him from the 
precipice. His strength succumbs, his eyes glaze, lis limbs 
stiffen, and he falls to rise no more even on the field of his 
glory. The unbelieving Asiatics might teach us a lesson in the 
usage of the horse. Here, if a high-bred steed shows temper, 
the groom tells you, ‘ "T is his blood that makes him fretful :’ it 
is his treatment. The Arab horses are full-blooded, and yet 
none are kinder, because no masters are more merciful than the 
wild dwellers in the desert. 

The ass is another much-injured animal—although neither 


The 


so common nor so ill-used here as in the mother country. 


- Jerusalem poney is as respectable an animal now, as it was in 


the time of the fairies, when the vision of one of them passed 
through the dreaming brain of the lovely Titania, into whose 
mouth Shakspeare puts the fellowing words: 

My Oberon, what visions have I seen! 

Methought I was enamored of an ass ! 
The ancients respected the donkey, and crowned him, with 
ereat ceremony, at the feats of Vesta. The London donkey- 
g y: 
drivers are a cruel set of miscreants, and though sometimes 
brought to punishment, can never be made to reform. 


sive 
tion, saying with great vehemence, ‘ Vy, sir, I has the repeeta- 


tation of being quite easy vith him— I xever hits him over the | 


head.’ 


Dogs have the reputation of being ill-treated by their masters, 


bat they are, in fact, more mere ‘ifully used than any other quad- | 


rupeds. Can you hope to humor an old maiden aunt, if you! 
tread upon her poodle’s tail ? 


if you have ever criticised his cur? 


Can you ask a favor of a friend, 
In sober verity, to be 
“treated like a dog, 

Hogs are an ill-used race. 
after their death. The man that sees nothing beautiful in the 
living quadruped, as he grunts his joy, revelling in muddy lux- 
uries, finds surpassing attractions in the fat porker, when the | 
We 


Give them ‘ good apartments,’ 


table groans beneath his luscious we ight. eall them un- 
cleanly, but we make them so. 
and they will behave like gentlemen. 
pleasure in nothing so much as their detestation of 
aniinal.* 

to see thy nose 


Jacob, [do not like 
. yonder pig. 


Turned up in scornful curve at 
During the Middle Ages, Dupont de Nemours, a celebrated 
philosopher, having dwelt a long time in a dungeon filled with 


crows, examined their police, sccial regulations, and institu- 


tions, and finally pretended to have discovered their language, || 
of which he published a dictionary in a work on their ecenditien. || 
In the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, legal pro-| 


cesses were instituted against animals, chiefly for murder, and || 


excommuinications were pronounced against rats and trouble- || 


some insects by the Popish prelates. MM. Chassance, an eminent || 


lawyer, and a learned man, wrote a trea 


cation of animals, which is said to be still extant. 


reputation rested on the manner in which he conducted the 


defence of the rats of the diocese of Autun, when, on com- 


plaint of the inhabitants, they were cited to appear befere the 


parliament of Paris. The advocate caused great delays by in- 
sisting that the rats should be notified to 


that they 


app ‘ar individually — 


should be numbered —and the offence of each speci- 


fied. He contended that they had not committed their depre-| 
dations with evil intent, but to keep themselves alive, and that 


Not- 


advocate, his clients 


they had a right to feed upon the produce of the earth. 
withstanding the brilliant defence of the 
were sentenced to be banished the realm and excommunicated. 
De Thou records this singular trial, and contemporary annalists 
its truth. In 1266, the 


carried a sentence of the 


and authentic documents establish 


monks of St. Genevieve, at Paris, 
civil court into execution, by burning a hog for having eaten a 
child, it having been proved that his trough was well supplied. 

But while a thousand edicts prove that animals were pun- || 
ished for 
instances of the ‘ lords of the creation 


committing offences against men, we find very few || 
’ suffering for having ill- | 
treated the inferior races. Perhaps, however, the philosophers 
and legislators of the nineteenth century may make cruelty a 
crime, and enforce the laws provided for its punishment. 

*For amore elaborate defence, ride ‘The Pigs, a Poem,’ in the Septem- 
ber nuuiber of the New-England Magazine. 








LETTER ON THE DRAMA. 


BY EDGAR HOPEDALE. 





Original. 





Tue Drama is deeply founded in human nature. The early | 
period to which its history goes back, and the sway it has ever 
maintained, are facts which sufficiently establish this propo- 
Sition. There are, however, evidences which appeal more 
directly to a philosophical understanding. There are around | 





One cf} 
them, lately brought before a magistrate on a charge of exces-! 
sruelty to his animal, appeared astonished at the accusa- | 


is very like being treated like a gentleman. | 
Like poets, they are popular only | 


The Jews excite my dis- | 
this useful | 


ise on the excommuni- || 


His early | 


us continually, human beings whose intellectual constitutions | 
—to say nothing of their physical organization — seem emi-| 
nently adapted to the several departments of the Drama. And | 
it is by no means an uncommon thing to find these individuals | 
incapable of success in the various other avocations of life. —| 
Nature, then, has made ample provision for the existence of 
this particular form of human developement. ‘ Poeta nascitur,’ 
we exclaim with one whose authority antiquity has rendered 

impressive ; and in so doing, we but recognize a single example 

of a universal truth. The actor is as truly born such. The 

imitative power which he indicates even in infancy, and the 

early and deep interest he manifests in the philosophy of 
expression, mark him as one destined by his nature and indi-| 
vidual endowments, to represent and influence humanity — not| 
in the statesman’s cabinet, nor in the field of letters — but on 

the stage. Isay not that his powers may not subserve other 
ends —that he may not attain to mediocrity in some other} 
sphere — but I do say that his taste and talents point him to the | 
dramatic profession 
will accrue to him. 

its votaries. 


| 


as that in which success and satisfaction 
Dramatic literature has 
No literary power is more distinetly mar‘ed than 
that which gives a writer the perception of efect —the capacity | 
of rightly disposing the enginery of circumstances which con- 
stitutes the dramatist. It is singularly interesting to trace the 
workings of this talent in those writings of dramat 
which are not intended for the stage. There is an example in| 
the case of an American writer. Dr. Bird, of Philadelphia, | 
the author of several plays, the Gladiator, &e., is essentially 
dramatic in the turn of his mind. Open his last novel — The | | 
Infidel. It abounds in scenes of great dramatic excellence. — 

|| The interview between Cortes and Villafana, after the treach- 
fery of the latter is discovered, 
‘| transf er to the stage. 
|| admired author. W 
lwhich ar 


Nor is this all. 








ie geniuses, | 
ae 





| 
} 
| 
1} 





| 

is susceptible of imme rdiate || 
Dramatic literature is the forte of this|| 
Yould that he had the 


enlightened public sentiment 


encouragement 
alone can give — to| 
devote himself exclusively and heartily to the elevation of the || 
Drama in America! Ibelieve men have their several missions | 
i|to fulfil in the social economy of life. Lbelieve individuals || tr 
jjare especially endowed with a view tothis end. I recogni ze||1 
|signa x] powers for representing and creating in the field of the || 
||Drama; and in this natural provision, I find an argument for} 
its importance and value. | 
Ihave spoken of the corps dramatique — of the ministrants | 
at the ,altar of Thespis; but they do not furnish the sole evi-| 
| dence that the Drama is deeply founded in human nature. —| 
| We have that impressive proof which is indicated in the deep 
response of the multitude. Humanity demands the legitimate | 
Drama. Not to any age or country is its existence confined. —| 

| From the rudest exhibitions of savage communities to the most 
\effective representations of the European theatres, some form || 
Ané this will ever | 
As} 
bene: as human beings are gifted with ideal tendencies which iv 
| yearn for gratification — with deep feelings, the excitement of I 
| 





| 


jor shadow of the true Drama is cherished. 
ibe as long as man—especially civilized man — exists. 





1al tastes, in the exercise 
lof which there is pure pleasure, — so long will the Dra 


||} which is happiness — with intellectu 

| 
ama in- || 
And while men continue to find nothing so in-|| 


spire interest. 


teresting as the representation of their own natures, while the 


|idea of society enters into their amusements, and mental recre- 


}ations continue necessary, —the Drama dil’ exist; — what 
\|shall be its nanan and rank, depends, in no small degree, 


‘upon the well-informed and well-dispoxed of 
ithe intellectual aristocracy — upon 
| Upon them — whatever be their opinions —a gr 
‘bili ty rests 


society — upon 


the men of character. — 


sat responsi- 
Not for a thus 
constituted from the wa 
| This purpose, I maintain is essentially an intellecival and moral || 
|purpose. It is no less than the extension of the empire of 
Truth by the vivid pictures it presenis of real life, the natural || 
human actions, the varied phenomena of 
cultivation of sentiment by the irresie~ {| 


questionable or temporary end is the Drama 


ints and capabilities of cultivated man. 


| 
'}eonsequences of ‘|| 
human nature ;— the 
| tible appeals it makes to the deeper feelings of the human 
| heart ; 
jit magination and intellect. 


the refinement of tasie by the subjects it offers to the 


And it is because of the intimate} 


|; National Drama ? 
|sentations, as is the case in Europe. 


|| gracefully over the lappels of his pepper-and-salt coat 


'a hat that had once been beaver, coverin: 
|mock camlet cloak, once of the color 
| riegated 
i— robing his frame both in Winter and 
|part and parcel of his very flesh; — 
;one slowly perambulating Washington Street, staring at the 
specimens of the feminine gender there ¢ 


find her, 


bounded toward him, he hi 


thus. The Legitinae aim 1 of the Drama is eminently a moral 
aim. In its very infancy, we find an archbishop of Constanti- 
nople substituting, for the Greek Plays, a new order founded 
upon the principles of true religion. No sooner had it passed 
into Italy, than the singular performances, denominated ‘ Mys- 
terics,’ came in vogue. And these, you know, were nothing else 
than the dramatic representation of Scripture narratives. — 
Thus early was recognized the power of the Drama as a moral 
engine. Tillotson warmly advocated its claims on this ground 
— and I doubt not that 

There have been more one play 

Laughed into virtue, than hath been 

By twenty tedious lectures drawn from sin. 


», by some 


ill- 


listless 


Such being the actual purpose of the Drama —that it is 
subserved now, and in this country, only proves how 
and inactive we have been. It argues nota little against the 
object and influence of the legitimate Drama. 

The importance of the Drama in this country, in my humble 
opinion, can hardly be overrated. Look around you, 
Doctor. You are a rational man, and something of a philos- 
opher. Mark how intent the multitude are upon the aecquisi- 
tion of money. See how little of the spirit of thought, of tas 
and of sentiment prevails. Business, bustle, 
word — Mammon is the order of the day. Tlave we any thing 
in our social amusements to counteract the tendency of our 
social system ? 
popular and attractive, and capable of being well-directed so 
readily or wisely, as to the Drama? Again,—we attach a 
high value to national spirit. What agent more eflicient iu 
promoting a sentiment of general and united interest, 


mv dear 


fashion, or in one 


To what shall we look as a means at once 


than a 


No censorship rules our dramatic repre- 
Why cannot they be ren- 
dered auspicionsly influential 2 

li is simply requisite that the intelligent members of socicty 
should interest themselves, to elevate the Diama —at leas 
Itis usel 
toturn aside with pretended disgust, when indifierence is the 


far as to countenance the efiorts made to this end. 


rue cause ; 
for its alleged immoral tendency, when the expense attending 
it is the actual ground of objection ; 


it is contemptible to anathematize an amusement 


it is unmanly to complain 
however sincerely, of a supposed social evil, when a little noble 
exertion would transform it into a blessing. 





BIOGRAPHY OF JEREMIAH PINKHAM, 


BY 





HENRY F. 


Original. 


HARRINGTON. 





My friend Jeremiah! — Jeremish Pinkham! Peace to his 
manes! He lies in the churchyard of his native hamlet, cut 
off from among men by an untimely end! — and on his grassy 
grave the unsophisticated villagers strew Spring’s beauteous 
flowers, and come to reflect on the frailty of 
weep the loss of one so truly gentle, so kind, so promising, as 


our natures, and 


my friend Jeremiah! Jeremiah Pinkham ! 

Did you know him? Have you not seen him with his long 
neck, tastefully enveloped by a green cloth, whose ends floated 
= © ] al 
members, the 


of nankin inexpressibles concealing his nether 


»xtremities of which displayed a sceck of the tinge of indigo — 
> his cranium —a 
of chocelane, but now vy: 

by many a svot of yellow — the relic of by-gone days 
Summer, as if it were a 


if thou hast seen such a 


xhibited, as if perad- 


venture his better half had strayed 
—thou hast seen Jeremiah Pinkham, 
mented friend. 

Gentle, as I have said, was Jeremiah. The little 
that he might not hari 


away, and he would gladiy 
my much la 


insect Ww: 
safe in his path, and he turned aside 

frisky sheep, 
, rather than injure his own kind 


the reptile worm. When 
} 


some cow, or even 


nature by assaulting them, waanke and run away. Divers indi- 


leonnection between the Drama and these principles of our 
jnature — Truth, Sentiment, and Taste —that reflective me 


| 
in allages, have conce | 


sived so highly of its importance — sim- 
| ply in an intellectual point of view. hi 


Erence the high idea 
| gong coreg history of 


TG 


Burke entertained of the value of 
i English v 


the Drama. Its early adoption by the liversitic 


indicates how legitimately it is the sihaineed tiled. and ae 


But the written Drama, in al] its richness, vigor, and variety, | 
w hile | 
he consideration in which it is held by philosophers as repre-| 


| 
|| 
| 
1] 
| 
| 
Isp speaks too eloquently on this point to be misunderstood ; 


— ting the various epochs in human history, evidences how 
; much mor 
Ithe varying aspects of humanity appear. 
called — the repudiic of active literature. 

| But the moral influence of the Drama, —ay, 
‘rub. Now how stands the case in this respect ? 


argely than in other forms of human developement, | 


there’s the! 


effective it should be in the cavse of mental improvement. — || 
\| 


Truly has it been |} 


Why, simply || 


viduals have in this accused him of cowardice ; but I opin 


from the surpassing goodness of his nature — to: 


i only 
' . 
} gentle and harmless as the sucking lamb was Jeremiah 
1] 


nising was he. Asthe sunflower lifts its head 1 
v Jererniah. Day 
idence of his capacious 
Yet 


husbandman, 


And proi 


| ward, after day gave renewed al 


so gre 


creasing ev ideas, his aspirations 


ifutn re greatness! as the cornstal!s falieth before tli 
1 


of the so perished my cherished friend. ! 

promise 

him! 
Withal ugly was Jeremiah. 


turned up at the end, excite the cachinnatory merriment of 


is departed; his hopes are gone; the grave ¢ 


Oft did his nasal protuberance, 


heartless seotfers, who were wont to denominate it — the handle 
Oft have his eyes 
other, and gazing in sundry indeterminable directions, pro- 
voked the sneering phrase from unrnly boys, ‘ Whe 
lookin’ at?’ Yet what are looks V hat mattereth the shape 


of his faee. , affectionately turned toward eae 


are You 
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of the visage, Nature has bestowed on us? Yet did not Jere- 
miah reason thus philosophically. Mortified was he at his out- 
ward man; and much reason had he therefor; for beside the 
obliquity of the features I have enumerated, whoppered was 
his under-jaw, and carroty his poll. 


Yet ambitious was Jeremiah ; and for this, forsook he the 
quiet haunts of his native village ; for this, departed he from 
the tailor to whom he was bound by ties of apprenticeship; for | 
this, sought he the far-famed city of Boston; for this did he | 
join himself to a grocer therein, and deal to gaping customers | 
pouchong and souchong; for this, did he prepare himself to | 
make a speech before the Young Men’s Society for the Im-| 
provement of the World, which would have undoubtedly elec- | 
} trified the audience, had his modest bashfulness allowed him to | 
, speak it. 





Yet never was he destined to see his glorious aspira-| 
tions meet with their just reward. Oft had he dreamed of 
fame. Oft had visions of his name high loaded with honors, 
gleamed across his verdant imagination; Jeremiah Pinkham, 
; Selectman of Notown! Justice of the Peace! And sometimes | 

a thought of himself as Representative in the General Court, 

shadowed his mental vision; but he quickly closed his eye on 


ae 


such eestatic honors, as too lofty and unapproachable. Yet. 
even his humbler wishes were doomed to be as naught. There 


are some men, who seem as if fortune was their minion. I 
would not be in aught frivolous, when treating of such a man 
; as Jeremiah Pinkham! Yet of such persons I may be permit- 


5 ted to say, in the spirit of the ancient adage, ‘A silver ladle 
‘ had ever protruded from their mouths.’ They slip through the 
; world as soup slippeth down the throat of the hungry man—! 
/ most easily. Not such was the fate of Jeremiah. All things) 
i seemed to be adverse to him. His ladle was of iron, or rather | 
4 he was gifted with none. His soup was no better than cold 
; water. O,many atime, as he has folded the paper over the 


; pouchong or souchong, tying it with twine according to the 
rules of his art, have his eyes sought closer communion than 
ever, that they might mingle each other’s tears, both almost hid-| 
ing themselves from observation behind the ridge of his nose | 
—and many atime has his nose turned itself more determin- 
edly upward, when he has been standing in his store, as [ have 
said three or four lines back, and reflecting on his wayward fate. 
And these sad internal commotions disturbed the repose of 
his spirit— and took off the flesh from his bones, — until his 
nankin inexpressibles flapped about his diminutive limbs as the 
sail flappeth against the mast. He faded fast away. 


lilly droopeth in the drought so did his spirit desert him. As 


The name of the lady was Dolly — Dolly Makepeace: and 
one day Jeremiah asked her to go with him to the Atheneum 
Gallery, andshe went. Our hero bought her ticket, and thought 
he had secured her heart. But at the head ot the stairs, Peter 
Pierce took the arm of Dolly, and Jeremiah saw her no more 
that afternoon. He had sowed the grain, but his rival had 
reaped the harvest;—and this fell like a blight on his sad, 
afflicted soul. 


Long was it before he could bring his mind to this, for a sorry 
figure did he cut on the back of his animal with his lank body, 
and painful to him was it, when his horse did trot ;— for two 
feet at every step rose he from the saddie, the motion being ac- 
companied with a quick-breathed grunt, bespeaking the agony 


as 


cally resolved to bear it all. But soon after they started, Peter 


ride. But what was worse, the twain rode very fast, and our 
hero’s horse would go as fast— being inspired with a laudable 
ambition ; so that Jeremiah’s breath was shaken from his body, 


charger’s mane, whereat many laughed and Dolly too, — and 
he felt that he had lost her — and this broke his susceptible 
heart. 

Soon he went back to his native village—to die. 
membered long his unfortunate trot, and this threw him into 
a galloping consumption. He had dreadful dreains. 
py came every night and preyed on his heart, and the face of 
the creature was the face of Dolly Makepeace! and oft did he 
exclaim in hissleep, ‘O Dolly, Dolly, gnaw no more!’ Soallthe 
maids of Notown pitied him that he was dying because of love : 


that he enjoyed the sympathy of such lovely ones: but it could 
not save him. Like a lamp that hath no oil, whereof the wick 
consumeth, so did sadness, having destroyed his hopes, eat of 
his mortal body. Thus perished Jeremiah! Jeremiah Pink- 
ham | 


As the | 


And again did he ask her to ride with him on horseback. |! 





of his torture: yet he knew Dolly loved to ride, and he heroi-| 


Pierce came between, and Jeremiah could not get him out —| 
and not a word did our hero address to Dolly during all the} 


and his legs from the stirrups, and he siezed manfully hold of his | 


He re-| 


A har-| 


and they sympathised with him, and much did it comfort him | 


All wept for him, and vast was the concourse that followed 
|his remains to the graveyard of the village of Notown. And 
| you will find in my first paragraph, where if you turn back you 
| may see them, for it were useless to repeat them, the following 
| words : 

‘ And on his grassy grave the unsophisticated villagers strew 
| Spring’s beauteous flowers, and come to reflect on the frailty of 
jour natures, and weep the loss of one so truly gentle, so kind, sO | 

promising as my friend Jeremiah — Jeremiah Pinkham,’ 


So fades the lovely blooming flower. 











THE BACHELOR'S SOLILOQUY. 


Original. 





THERE was a time, in childhood's prime, 
When life seemed bright with flowers — 





When Fancy hung my hopes, yet young, 
In clusters round her bowers — 

A wholesome fare — my only care, 
Enough to eat and drink ; 

An idle brat, I whipped the eat, 
And why ?— I did not think. 


There came atime, in manhood’s prime, 


With wealth and power beguiling ; 

Tcanght the fire, was made ‘ esquire,’ 
And saw Pame Fortune smiling. 

The thoughts of gain — a swelling train — 
Came rolling like the sea; 

I seized a leaf, made up my brief, 


And clutched the proffered fee. 


The maidens bright were my delight — 
For I was two-and-twenty ; 
I moved beneath a flowery wreath ; 


*T was beauty’s horn of plenty — 


Of beaux the boast, of belles the teast 
In parlor, ball, and porch ; 
From Hymen’s ranks I claimed no thanks — 


I carried Cupid’s torch. 


I thought ’t was sure, Icould procure 


A wite without exertion, | 


And sountlly slept, till life was kept 


By tenure of insertion ; 


I then essayed the gentle trade 


‘Of wooing to be won,’ 
But found at last that I had passed 
The Lover’s Rubicon! 


The ladies fair, all debonair, 
Who smmiie at every sentence 


Ere we arrive at thirty-five, 


the sparkling dew-drop evaporateth in the sunbeams, so grew i} Cut fairly my acquaintance : 
dim the expressive, affectionate eyes of him of whom I write. | I state the truth, for in my youth 
; Weary became the days to Jeremiah ! i Each snuated my devoir ; | 
About this time Jeremiah fell in love, and here must I intro- 1 But peel nears om bereft, 

duce another one —the rival of Jeremiah — Peter Pierce his|| lin inpatient 

name. He was a handsome man. His face was round and |! ne. ea Raa ae 

pretty. His nose was not a pug. His eyes looked straight || YESTERN SUPERSTITIONS, 

before him : and onaccount of him, jealousy siezed on and riot-|| BY ALBERT PIEE. 

ed in the gentle, confiding heart of our hero. | —_ ae ai 


as 
i Original 
| ; , 
| I nave been casting about in my mind what I should write for 
| your next number. Perhaps I can make out something on the 
isubject of Western Superstitions, which may serve to fill up a) 
page or two. 
|| The people of the extreme West are somewhat behind the | 


‘rest of the United States in the matter of superstition. 


ia relic of by-gone belief has retreated into their nooks and 
corners, and still keeps full and complete hold of the minds of 


the people. This is but natural. The part of the West with || 


which I have been most conversant, has been principally | 
peopled by the less-educated class who have emigrated from 
|| North and South Carolina, and Georgia — and they have} 
brought with them the antiquated superstitions of their fore-| 
fathers, which they guard as preciously as though they were | 
heir-looms which they were bound to hand down to their chil- 
|;dren. They remind me, in this respect, of a family which I 
saw not long since, on their way up the Arkansas, in a steam-| 


boat. When they disembarked, and their luggage was deliv-|| 


ered out to them, on the sand beach, I saw old benches, broom- | 
sticks, rough pieces of hickory, and gunstocks just shaped out, | 
which they had brought from the Northern part of Ohio— as! 
though there was no timber in Arkansas. Just in the same 
| way they have brought along their old superstitions. | 


When I first entered Arkansas, there came a Spring-rise, and 
| the ereeks all swelled in their beds. Two men, a father and son, 
attempted to cross a creek, called Troy Bayou, on horseback, 
and the horse of the latter stumbled and fell, so that his rider 
was swept from him and drowned. The whole neighborhood | 
turned out to search for the body, and I went among them. —| 
On our way there, we overtook a man and woman —the uncle | 
and mother of the deceased — one carrying a pillow, and the | 
| other, a bundle of clothing; for what purpose, I was ata loss | 
| to know. When I reached the creek, I inquired of a by-| 
|stander if he knew what they were ‘toling that plunder for ?’ 

| He informed me that the bed or pillow on which a drowned man 

‘had lain, or any portion of his clothes, would, if thrown into 


jof the muscles of the shoulder. 


big, generous, wrong-headed Tennessean. 


away, but I soon discovered. 


i did, and in a month the animal was well. 


Many || 


the stream, stop directly over his body. I waited with proper 
gravity, until the pillow, a pair of pantaloons, and a bundle of 
fodder, were successively committed unto the stream, and then 


| discovering that there was no probability of any more energetic 
/means being used, I ‘took the back track.’ Whether the body 


was ever found, Iam not certain. 
At another time, a horse belonging to my host was affected 


with the swinney—I believe they call it—a shrinking away 


The common remedy is by 


creating an issue, when the part soon becomes healthy again, 


I was jooking at the horse with mine host, and inquired of him 
Ab. was a 
Tle groaned, and 
replied, ‘ No—not I; darn my skin if I know any thing about 


if he intended to attempt the cure himself ? 


doctoring horses; I shall send for old John Weaver, to charm 
it forme.’ ‘Do what?’ said I. Did you 
never hear of charming any thing? Well, that beats the d—], 
to a certainty. I tell yon, you Yankees are n’t up to every 
Here he comes now,’ 


‘Charm it, man. 


thing. 

I certainly had no idea how the swinney was to be charmed 
John Weaver was a little, thin- 
faced, comical, lazy rascal, old and withered, whom [ had 
observed, every day for two months, poking about the settlement, 
with a gun on his shoulder. John commenced his operations 
with becoming gravity and proper importance. The horse was 
brought up and tied, so, as John said, not ‘ to splurge or carrot 
He cut out a small 
bit of the skin, and mumbled over the wound awhile, and then 


travelled off into the woods. 


any,’ and he went at it ‘ promiscuously.’ 


I slipped off, and followed him. 
He bored a hole into a large tree, poked in the piece of skin, 


,, and then drove a plug in, and returned, with as much dignity 


as a priest of the Great Jumbo, in Guinea, or of the still greater 
Hobomok, of New-England. 
had dried up. 


Two days afterward, the wound 
Ithen advised Ab. to make an incision and pass 
a piece of string or leather under the strip of skin, which he 
When John was 
laughed at, he laid all the blame on me, for peeping at him and 
spoiling the charm, while he plugged the bit of skin in the tree. 

At another time, one of the children pulled the coffee-pot 
over, and, as was natural, got wofully scalded. I advised the 
mother to put something on the place, which was indeed badly 


|, burned; but she reselved to send for an old woman in the 


neighborhood, famous for ‘ charming ’—or ‘blowing’ burns 


and secalds. Ab. was of course mounted on a horse, and in 


}} about two hours — during which time nothing was done to the 


child, which squalled and yelled heroically — he returned with 
(a female fae simile of Daniel Lambert behind him. She took 
| the child — blew on the burn, and mumbled something — ate a 
hearty supper —and got the best bed in the house for her ser- 


viee. The next day the burn looked worse — and the mother 


lost faith in the old lady, and placed a poultice of some kind on 
}it—and after a while it got well. 

| Allmy readers will recollect of some.man or woman who 
| was their wonder, when a child, for curing warts. Sometimes 
, it was done by rubbing a stick over the warts, on which a notch 
'was cut for. each; what the enchanter did afterward with the 
stick, we never knew. At other times it was done by our steal- 
ing a bit of pork, rubbing the wart with it, and then burying it. 
If the meat was not stolen, or if any body saw us bury it, the 
charm was not worth a brass button. 
yet, in the West. 


This is all in full force 


The witch hazel, or divining-rod, is also in common use in 
| this country — not only among the ignorant, but its virtues are 
| often called in to the aid of the intelligent and sensible. 

| Isuppose every body knows that a rifle may be charmed so 
jas to shoot crooked, and that a deer may be charmed so as to 
i defy gunpowder and lead. Asa proof of the former, 1 refer 
jmy readers to a veritable tale written by Judge Hall — and of 
| the latter, I know a ease in point — having scen a deer shot at, 
| one day, thirteen times, two thirds of which number of shots 
jtold near the heart. It escaped, notwithstanding, and had my 
companions been Catholics, they would have crossed themselves 
| at the occurrence. 

| In the West, every thing is regulated by the moon. The 
‘corn is planted at just suck a time of the moon—and the pota- 
toes utterly refuse to grow, unless a due regard is had to her 
| ladyship in putting them in the ground. Hogs grow fat from 
ithe new moon to the full, and vice versa — so that no farmer 
i kills meat, except near the full moon. Horses are doctored — 
/teeth pulled —and Negroes w hipped, by the same rule. It is 
| said also, and Tam inclined to believe it, that the moonlight is 
unhealthy. Lopine that the reason may be, that the attraction 


of the moon raises the heavy miasma, and diffuses it through 


the air. 








COURAGE. 


Original. 


Prruaps there is no man who could endure an imputation upon 
his courage with complacency. Perhaps there is no woman 
who does not enthusiastically admire this quality in our sex.— 
I know that I shall be deemed quite unfashionable, when I aver 
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THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 














that courage is neither a virtue nor an honor. Courage may 
be the consequence of great virtues, but is, in itself, a faculty 
more common to brutes than tomen. Cowardice is, like pov- 
erty, a great inconvenience, but no disgrace. Courage is very 
often the child of habit, and is produced, therefore, by circum- 
stances over which we have no control. Many a recruit who 
has been dragged, trembling, to the field of battle, has, after a 
short acquaintance with sanguinary scenes, become as fierce 
and blood-thirsty as his veteran associates. A man of deep- 
rooted moral principle rises superior to the fear of pain and 
death. It is not because he has courage, but because the 
strength of his soul triumphs over the weakness of his body. — 
I much doubt that all the invincible martyrs of whom we read, 
were men of physical firmness. It is also certain that many of 
the excellent women who have perished to preserve their hus- 
bands and children, were, by nature, as feeble and timid as any 
of the present day. The superiority of man does not consist 
in a peculiar conformation of his body, but in a mind that sets 
at defiance the complaints and the failings of his flesh. — 
Where courage is exerted in a cause which is not radically 
good, or whieh the individual does not suppose to be so, we 
may immediately and infallibly conclude that the man has 
proved himself quite a good beast. ‘The erroneous view of this 
subject which so extensively obtains in society, is daily produc- 
tive of incalculable mischief. A young man thinks it would 
disgrace him for ever, to put up with a-palpable insult; whereas 
the act of forgiveness would redound more to his honor than a 
thousand victorics. Were I to be allowed my choice of a 
friend, I should prefer a man of moral courage, if such a one 
was to be found — if not, I would choose a physical coward — 
for, although I might believe that he possessed but little nobility 
of soul, yet I should be certain that he had less of the brute 
Your man of courage resents 
every insult — perhaps he knocks down two score of individ- 
uals in the course of the year. Your coward resents nothing; 
he hurts not one of his fellow-creatures. The former is a 
The latter, if not a blessing, is surely not 
a nuisance. It is time that man should assert his real dignity, 
and not be under the moral control of weak and fanciful women. 
Can any man seriously believe that the female who desires him 
to risk his life in a murderous combat for her sake, entertains 
a serious regard for him? What must be the quality of her 
vanity outweighs it? Be assured || 
the woman that loves you for your courage, would be more 

appropriately mated to a male tiger, for he is your superior in 
that respect. 


than belongs to a man of honor. 


curse to the world. 


regard, when the lightness of v 


not feel the necessity of watching every trifling infringement | 
upon their rights, every little violation of etiquette, in order to} 


from a stain. 
has distinguished himself in hostile encounters with his fellow- 
creatures, without thinking of a bull or a bear. Let us alter 
these things, my fellow-beings, — and instead of striving to see 
who can show the most spiri/, emulate one another in the god- 
like practice of forgiveness. 


guard their ‘honor’ 








STAR-GAZING, 


Original. 
Nicut, tranquil Nizht — deen Thought’s most favored hour! 
I hail thee, 
Thy silver Queen, 


with thy thousand beauties fair — 
and thy bright Milky-Way, 
Enameled, glorious bow, whence fay and sylph, 





Lifling through ether — gossips so have told — 
Light on this orb with mischievous intent. 


Up mount the Pleiads! garland of the skies, 
Bright, 


Emblem of order, constancy, and love. 


beaming sisters, ever welcome SEVEN, 


Nigh in the Arctic, see the Pole-star shine, 
True, faithful sentinel s 
From when the ord, the primal, great command 
pe Licur! 

So has he shone in brilliancy divine, 


since time began. 





Of Deity was given, — Let tHere 
Steadfast, as Atlas on his avid bed. 


Along the heavens the Meteor shoots its fire, 
Lighting a inoment the dull, plodding wight: — 
List! now he hears sweet music, and believes 
It is the chanting of the ‘Morning Siars !’ 
Dalcet and soft at first, then swelling clear : 
Sounds, deemed superior to a mortal’s power. 
Entraneec, he looks, and thinks the stars keep time, 
Marking the movement with each twinkling ray ; 
Murs, Mercury, the planets aul, 

E’en distant Zerschel, seem elate with glee! 


Venus, 


Night, and ye stellar beauties, ’t is your praise 
Harmonia sings in serenade so sweet: 
QO, harp celestit ! wake again that lay, 
Joined with the sweeter tones from mortal tongue ! 
Thousands, milions, billions, trillions, shine, 
North, South, East, West, around the firmament; 
Unnumbered ae they, yet these countless gems 
Are each a sun for other systems formed. 
‘Vast universe!’ we cry, in wonder rapt: 
And man, — what ’s he ?-- the emmet of the whole! 
Salisbury, Mass. 


Etta. 
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Annuals. — Annuals, like animals, are of various kinds — of different powers 
— of diverse distinctions in their interior structure — of unlike exteriors, and of | 
distinct and clearly-marked characters. Some are weak, — others are dingy and | 
vile, and frequent the holes of the earth. — Some are beautiful, scarce and valu- 
able, and are courted, cherished and caressed. Seme are truly useful — others | 
are apparently so. One and the same is admired in one place, and is rejected and || 
despised in another. You will find some persons placing them, like rabbits or | 
guinea-pigs, in ‘ durance vile,’ while others allow them to roam at large. Here | 
you will detect one chained toa spike in the wall, like a dog or monkey, and there | 
the same kind is at liberty, monarch of all surveyed. 
— others are like lizards — and as Shelley says — 








Some are like chameleons 


If bright chameleons should devour 
Any food but beams and wind, 

They would grow as earthly soon 
As their broiher lizards are ; 


and so they would, and the truth will be plain, when souvenirs, as they are 
called, eat any thing beside our italics. Some strive to 


change their hue 
As the bright chameleons do, 
Suiting it to every ray 
‘Twenty times a day ; 





and these are almanacs = the useful annuals, and the cheapest, because they are 
the lowest-priced and the best. 

Souvenir and Almanac! The latter never becemes the former, and the former 
is aitogether too aristorratical to take its place in the ‘lower room,’ and say to | 
| its neighbor, ‘go up higher.’ Almanacs, like some men, are retained in the 
| wrong place, and are deprived of the title which belongs to them, while souve- 
nirs, like other men, have Which are the 
Ye exiled and despised, and mecked indicators of the fiight of time — ye, whose 
errand it is to remind mortals of the annihilation of each by-gone night — ye wan- 
derers and prophets! how have we almost become, by our neglect, unpardonable 
vaticides! Ye are the souvenirs, whom we should delight to present to our lady- 
love. Yeare the ‘true ministers, reminding us not only of cur past existence, 
and all that has vanished with it, but also of the future — of which we cannot 
think, but with anxiety, cheered, though we may be, by hope — which, alas! too | 
|often proves an illusive Henceforth, therefore, let 
those tinse] fall back ; let the true Remem- | 
brancers — the true Souvenirs flourish, and be raised from their decradation. | 

Lo! The true republican comes to claim his place — the New England Farmer's } 
| Almanac — of whose virtues the 








become usurpers! 





mirace in our pilgrimage. 
led possessors of ‘the pride of place’ 


world is aware, 
| Which is symbolical of his viridity, and with his heart as clear and unveiled as 


Lake George in a Summer's breezeless noon. — Honor to whom honor! 








| The Unfurling of the Amcrican Banner.—At the American Gallery, in Sum- | 
| mer Street, is to be seen a painting, by John B. White, Esq., of South Carolina, 


gentlemen who have 





What a happy world would this be, if men did} 


I can never see a man who)|| 


1 which, for the intentions of the sent it to our city, aside | 
| from any other considerations, demands our attention. 
“|| During the revolution of the Acordada, which compelled the Congress of Mexi- | 
}co to place Guerrero as president, 
i] 


the city was assaulted and taken, and the | 
houses of the European Spaniards, who are peculiarly odious to the native Mex- 
icans, were ransacked and pillage 
ambassador, many found a refuge, 
| Ward ferociously, to attack. At this moment, when all was confusion bel iw, 
| and the discharge of fire-arms was warm and heavy, Mr. Poinsett and Mr. John 
Mason, Jun. appeared at the window with the ‘star-. pangled banner,’ and caused 
| acessation of hostilities. The effect was sudden — peculiar — striking, and ap- | 
peared as if executed by the power of enchantment. The gunner rested on his 
| rod — the match-man thrust his fire in the dust — the lately-maddened populace 
stood amazed, while conspicucusly floated forth on the smoke-dimmed air, the 
proud form of our National Ensign. 
It was a glorious triumph of a still more glorious emblem — it was a great mo- 
ment, and the fidelity of the painter’s pencil has made a representation which for | 
|} general effect is all that could be wished, and worthy the design of the commit- 
tee who have undertaken to make the fact known for a good purpose. 
| ‘The plan is to raise a fund sufficient to pay for engraving the painting and uni- 
| versally distributing copies. —The painting has already been paid for by the 
South. Asit isa national affair we feel that we ought to contribute our part 
toward the executicn of the matter. Inthe words of the committee, we would 
add, at the same time recommending the public to behold the picture: — 
| ‘The sectional excitements, at present existing among the States, 
| ting national feelings. These must be revived 
| operation, and lasting in their influence. 


till the soldiery, detecting the fact, came for- | 





The arts are powerful in their 
We must have national paintings, na- 
tional songs, national celebrations, to excite and perpetuate national enthusiasin. 
| Though it is difficult for the mind to caleulate the value of the Union, yet the 
| hand of a master may successfully exhibit to asingle glance, that national protee- 
tion, which, like the pressure of the atmosphere, though omnipresent and pow- 
| erful, is neither seen nor felt. The Flag of every country 
should command respect abroad — adoration at home. The man who loves and | 
| reveres not his country’s flag, is prepared to violate her Jaws, and destroy her 
institutions. To pourtray then the Star-Spangled Banner, 
eign land, an infuriated and lawless soldiery 


is its emblem. It 


, and protecting from revolutionary 
violence the objec’s of political hatred, is to spread before the eyes of our coun- 
trymen, and particularly of the rising generation, the unseen, but high moral | 
protection afforded by a great, because a United People. The chief object how- 
| ever, is to have this scene engraved, that the flag of our country may wave in 
every house, in every cottage,even in every log-house beyond the 


mountains, 


blem of their country’s power, and may realize that it is their guardian and pro- 
tector, not only on their native soil, but in a land of strangers. 
| 


| ToCorrespondents. — Many articles are on file for insertion. 
| Sailor, a tale of Reai Life,’ will appear in No. 4. 








‘The Homeless 








$= In consequence of the occurrence of unavoidable circumstances, the Pearl 
Was not put to press trust that we shall not again 
have occasion to apologize for any delay in its delivery. 


on the customary day. We 





_ THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


September 14. The Yankee Tar. 
15. Masaniello. The Yankee Tar, 
16. The Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish. Masanjello, 

17. Marie de Monteville. The Wizard Skiff 

18. Victoire. The Spirit Bride. 

21. The Dumb Brigand. The Devil’s Danghter. 

22. The Devil’s Daughter. Marie de Monteville. 

23. The Devil’s Daughter. Orphan of Russia. 33 John Street. 

24. The Devil’s Daughter. Death Plank. 

25. The Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish. French Spy. The Devil's Daghter. 


The French Spy. 
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true souvenirs? | | 


clothed in a coat of green, || 


In the house of Mr. Poinsett, the American 1} 


|| acknowledged by all.’ p. 15. 


are oblitera- 


overawing in a for- | 


| that our children may learn, before they can read, to love and reverence the em- | 








Address before the Boston Academy of Music,on the opening of the Odeon, 
oo 5, 1835. — by Samuel A. Elliot. Boston: 
| y. Co. — Perhaps we ought, in self-indulgence, 

|e -ven of a hasty review of this production 


| LITERARY NOTICES. 
| tesaatee 


Printed by Perkins, Marvin, 

to spare ourselves the task 
; but the fact that a large and respect- 
association of individuals, have summoned to their aid the talents of a dis- 
| tinguis shed citizen, in order to give eclat to the dedication of their Temple — the 
| re putation, well or ill-grounded, which that citizen sustains asa lover of literature 
landa helles-lettre scholar, the circumstance of the publication of the address, and 
| the consequent challenge which it gives to public opinion or private criticism, 
} induce us to say a word or two upon the present as a literary production, 

Were we not assured of the typographical correctness of the press whence the 

| painphlet was issued, we should be disposed to impute many of the errors and 

| absurdities contained in it to carelessness of printing. Atany rate, we fear that 
| the reputed discrimination of the author must have been hooded by flattery or 
self-delusion, and that, thus blinded, he was induced to consent to the publi- 
| cation of his address. 

| The whole production is common-place — absolutely beneath the average merit 
lof a Junior’s theme — we will defy even a friend—a devoted admirer of the 
feature, or a single striking or original thought 
| 

| 


able 





author to point out one desirable 

| in the whole of this, his intellectual offspring ;— and more, we ask, in candor, 
| ifany lover of the Art Divine feels satisfied with the analysis of its power and 
| effects, as presented in the pages before us — whether one blossom or verdant 
leaf has been added to the coronal of Apollo— whether it would not have been 
| better — thanks to the suggestion of the author — ‘that abler hands and a more 
| eloquent tongue’ had undertaken the task of addressing the Academy of Music. 
| Mr. Elliot seems to have labored for topics and illustrations ; there is neither 
connexion nor graceful transition in idea or phraseology — beside absolute 
| inconsistences, grammiatical inaccuraces are not unfrequent. In short, the whole 
barren and — school-boyish. 








| production is most unfortunately clumsy, 
Allow us patience fora few instances. We refer the reader to the opening par- 
agraph. Without particular specification, are we not justified in pronouncing it 
most unimpressive and inclegant? Take, for example, the concluding part, ‘I 
| shall trust, &c.,’ where the noun in apposition, the relative pronoun, and the 
| rhetorical circumstances are introduced before ‘Music’ — the grand subject of 
the sentence — the word to which the above refer. Shade of Dr. Bia r! —‘ Impulse 
and direction aas given!’ p.4. Shade of Lindley Murray! ‘ The expcriment 
succeeded beautifully, p. 4. When an appeal is made tothe eye, the object exci- 
| ting able sensation may be termed beautiful. If our author intended to 
| limit his idea to tle external regularity and precision, the visible organization 
} ; but in- 
| terpreting him through a common-sense translation, We must confess our dislike 
| of the word, —‘ Its interior structure was altered ; and it is now presented to 
form, not asa theatre, but under a new name,as an Odeon, or 
| musical hall, devoted henceforth to the purposes of art, of science, 
| What harmony — what unity — what logie | — 


| 
| 
the agrer 


of the Academy and its classes, we will not quarrel with his expression 


you, in its new 
eligion.’ 
‘It is manifest, that ifany con- 

siderable degree of proficiency be made in music, it is an agent of great power 
| for good or evil.’ Now we are well aware that 
| this mode should never be employed with 7f, except in cases where shall or fu- 
| turity is implied — which, if inferred in this expression, necessarily renders the 


and of i 
Here the subjunctive is used. 


| subsequent ét 7s ungrammiatical. iustration, ‘if he come here to-morrow, I shoots 
j him.’ We may, while we think of it, once for all, enter a protest against the con- 
| stant ellipses of relative and objective pronouns. 


‘But when these 
and combined as scientific composers know how to use them.’ p. 12. 
clumsy for any man of the slightest pretensions to literary merit. — ‘We revel in 
| aneestacy, waked by the living lyre, which cannot be produced by any, the hap- 
| piest combinations, of the other senses.’ We must here confess our obtuseness, 
jand huinbly ask what is meant? Yet stay, a thought strikes us! Perhaps — 
yes! it must be so; our discriminating author has discovered a sixth sense! — 
| akin, probably, to the cueumber-appetite of the bat-men of the moon! the living 
lyre! glorious! — what unintermitting music shall henceforth thrill our souls! 
What — pshaw !—ex nihilo nihil fit. ‘Its power is, in some degree or other, 
We must beg leave here, to oppose this assertion, 
| by the repeated evidence of our ‘six senses.’ 


are united 
This is too 


We know many — very many, who, 
though to their own misfortune be it said, do not, and cannot, in any degree, ac- 
; and we esteem it indicative of very great folly to 
s fact what is conceded to be false. On page 13th, cur author remarks that 
would have softened their sternness’=— meaning our forefathers — and 
on page 15th he says that there is nothing that ‘ will harden into severity ’ with 
| more certainty and power than musi¢. Is this consistent? Logic forbidit! Is it 
| true? Apollo and Orpheus — Paganini and Ostinelli, let your heaven-born tones 
| reply! Again, ‘even language, unaided by music, has, perhaps, less effect than 
| usic without the aid of language.’ p. 15. Is itso? Music, when aided by as- 
| sociation, is, we acknowledge, all-powerful ; but what music could have produced 
the outboiling enthusiasm ofan Athenian populace? What less than the * unaided 
of Demosthenes? We might pursue an analysis of the comparative 
‘unaided language’ and believe that it would result ina 
| complete refutation of the orator’s assertion — but we forbear. Time presses, 
| and we hasten toa close. ‘Is it possible to listen without strengthened aifection 
| toa the voices of those w p.16. Let us ask, in sober truth, if the writer 
adduces the above as an illustration of the power of music? Cannot he account 
| for this ‘strengthened atvection * upon some other theory ? 

| We have done ; rret, that the author of the pamphlet, under 


knowledge the power of music 
assert a 
music ‘ 





| 
1] 


|| language’ 


| efficacy of and music, 


love?’ 





| 


adding only our reg 


review, should have, in its production, so marred his literary reputation, and, in 


| 
|| its publication, so recorded his condemnation. 
| 
} 
| 





} The Portland Magazine, by Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens. — No one who knows this 
| Work will think we are issuing an unmerited compliment, when we say that 
| the work is well worthy of an extensive patronage — that the editor is industri- 
ous, gifted with no ordinary mind, and striving to make herself useful to those 
|. around her. The ladies should not forget her, but bear ample testimony of their 
|| esteem, by enclosing two dollars ina letter to her 

| 


address, for the next volume, 
which commences next month. 
notice 


If any one who subscribes, from reading this 
», dare say at the end of the year, that she las not had her money’s worth, 


such person a present of the Pearl, volume fifth. — that is fair 


we will make 
surely. 





The Unveiled Heart; a Simple Story. 
etc., etc. — Bosion: John Alicn § Co. — This is an excellent story for the young 
female pen of the writer glides gracefully along, and the reader 
| passes on to the end of the stery without a feeling of fatigue or a thought of wea- 
riness. The author has done all that was attempted in the outset ; and though 
amore thrilling story could have becn wrought from the same materials which 
| he has used, yet one of more usefulness could scareely be expected. The 

| can produce something of a more popular character and of higher order, 
|| the trial be made ? 
| 


By the author of Early Impressions, 


mind. ‘Tie 





author 
May 





The New England Galaxy. — This print is now edited by John Nealand Henry 
two independant, plain-speaking men, who understand what 
they are about, and what their business is; and that is more than we can say of 
every editor in office. Mr. H. H. Weld is now engaged upon his volume 
is to be entitled ‘Corrected Proofs.’ They who wish to subscribe 
can address hin, care of the editors of the Galaxy. 


*. Harrington 


> Which 
one dollar for 
the volume, 





New Music published at Ditson’s, 107 Washington Street. — ‘ Her last words at 
parting.’ Written by Thomas Moore; composed by Ch. Zeuner. The music 
delicate and serious. It has considerable compass, and with a good soprane voice 
it will be effective. 

‘The bright resy morning.’ Arranged by a professor, for one or three voices. 

This is the forrth number of the second series of the Orphean Lyre. Of easy ex- 
ecution, and adapted to domestic singing. 
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16 THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 














A PARTING SONG. 
COMPOSED FOR THE BOSTON PEARL, AND DEDICATED TO J. CHICKERING, ESQ. 
IBV Oils AMUN Ra 


WORDS BY MRS. HEMANS. 
MODERATO. 8 a 



















. When will ye think of me, my friends? when will ye think of 







2. When will ye think of me, my friends? when will ye think of 

3. When will ye think of me, my friends? when will ye think of 

4. Thus let my mem’-ry be with you, friends; ev-er think of 
MODERATO. S 5 




































—o— J. 












1. me? When the last | red light, the fare - well of day, Fromthe rock and the riv-er is pass-ing a- - way, When the 
2. me? When the rose of the Tich mid - - - sum - - - mer time Is filled with the hues of its glo - - rious prime, When ye 
3. me? When the sud - - - den tears over - - - flow your eye Atthe sound of some old - - en mel -- o---dy, When ye 
4, = ~ Kind-ly = and gent-ly, but as of one From whom ’tis well to be fled and gone: ™ 








| 1. air with a deep-’ning hush is fraught, And the heart grows burdened with ten - der thought, Then let it be! 
| 2. gather its bloom, as in bright hours fled, From the walks where my footsteps no more may tread, Then let it be! 
| 3. hear the voice of a mountain stream, When ye feel _ the charm of a po--et’s dream, Then let it be! 
| 4. As of a bird froma chain un--- bound, ™ As ofa  wand’-rer whose home is found, So let it be! 


o-~ 





DIM. 





CADENZA., 
a~ 





1. Then let it be! 
2. Then let it be! 
3. Then let it be! DA CAPO. 
1. So let it be! 





| 7 <> A TEMPO. 








Entered according to Act of Congress. in the year 1835, by O. Ditson, in the Clerks Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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